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THE 


PREFACE. 


EA DING, WRITING and ARITHMETICK, are 
pleafant, valuable, and uſeful Arts; and every Perſon either is, 
or will be, fenſible of the. ill Conſequences ariſing from their Ignorance 
in them. 7 
If we are capable of reading, the Writings of the wiſeſt and beſt of 
Men lie open for our Inſpection and Entertainment; and that ineſ- 
timable Treaſure, the Sacred Scriptures, for our Inſtruction and Con- 
folation. : | 
If we can write, we can communicate our Thoughts to our Friends, 
though in diſtant Nations; and acquaint our Correſpondents with our 
Buſineſs, and negociate our Affairs almoſt in the fame Manner as if 
they were with us. Nor need we truſt our Secrets to others; which 
Perſons, who can neither read or write, are unhappily under the Ne- 
ceſſity of doing, 3 | | 
If we can caft Accompts, we tranſa&t our Bufinefs with Eaſe and 
Expedition; and make that a pleaſurable Amufement, which thoſe- 
who know nothing of Arithmetick imagine to be an inſurmountable: 
Difficulty. 
My Defign in publiſhing this Book, is to teach thoſe who: are ig- 
norant of theſe uſeful Arts; in which I have given ſuch: plain and 
eaſy InſtruQions, that Perſons of the loweſt Capacity may attain the 


valuable Art of Writing, and the Foundation of Arithmetick, in a 
very ſhort Time, without the Aſſiſtance of a Maſter. Servants may 


learn them, without neglecting their Maſters Buſineſs; and Children will 
be under the Eyes of their Paren 


this uſeful Knowledge. 


ts, all the while they are treaſuring up 


That: 


11 NFA 
That nothing may be wanting that can contribute to lay a Foundation 
for a good Education, I have given a conciſe Grammar of the Eng/zb 
Tongue; ſhewn the different Senſe of Words that are nearly alike in 
Sound; explained the Uſe of Stops and Marks, and the Meaning of Ab- 
breviations in Writing; laid down the Manner of ſuperſcribing and be- 
ginning Letters to Perſons of Diſtinction; and given the Forms of 
Receipts and Notes, for tranſacting of Buſineſs, I have likewiſe il- 
luſtrated the Whole with Alphabets and Copies in all the neceſſary 
Hands now in Uſe, with Ornaments and Flouriſhes for the Tops and 
Bottoms of Pages; all which have been engraved by good Artiſts, from 
the Writings and Deſigns of the moſt Eminent School-Maſters. 
This Book is not only of the utmoſt Service to Youth in general ; 
but even adult Perſons, who may have long lamented the Loſs of an 
early Education, may now moſt certainly acquire the before-mentioned 
valuable Branches of Learning, without further Aſſiſtance than what 
this INSTRUCTOR affords them. | ws 
Nor is it leſs ſerviceable to the Painter, Engrayer, Stone-Cutter, &c. 
as they are not only taught true Proportion, but the proper Method of 
lacing Capitals, and the right Way of ſtopping either Poetry or Proſe : 
For Want of a competent Knowledge of which, the Senſe of the Writer 
is frequently deſtroyed; and the Operator, who otherwiſe might have 
gained Reputation by his Performance, only ſets up a Monument to 
Ihew his own Ignorance. 5 
There is not any Family but what this INSTRUCTOR may be 
uſeful in, as it contains a great Variety of Articles; and, though it is 
chiefly calculated for the Inſtruction of the Ignorant, the Learned will 
find their Time is not loft, by favouring it with a Peruſal: And I have 
publiſhed it at the Ie Price it 8 be old for, that Perſons 
of all Degrees may be able to purchale i 


it, and receive Benefit from 


” 
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i morant of that Art, may write- 4 good 


by which 4 Perſon, though entirely ig 
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N. B. If any Perſon ſhould be deſirous to have this Book, and it 
ſhould not be fold at the Town, Village, Sc. where they live; 
they may be ſupply'd with it, by giving an Order to the Stage- 
Coachman or Carrier who puts up at, or goes through their 
Town, to buy it of V Reeve, Bookſeller, at Shakeſpear's- Head, 
in Fleet-Street, London. e | 
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INTRODUCTION. - 


is to teach Perſons to write, I ſhall 

be very particular in my Inſtruc- 
tions: But, before I come to treat of Mrit- 
ing, it may be neceſſary to give my Readers 
ſome Notion of Grammar; as the beſt 


| \ S my principal Defign in this Work 


Writer gives an additional Beauty to 


his Performances, by writing with Pro- 
priety. All my Inſtructions ſhall be plain 
and eaſy, that t 7 may convey my Meaning 
to Perſons of the Iowe 1 and, if 
they will only ſtudy practice my 
RuLxs, I will engage they ſhall read 
properly, and 2wrize correctly. 


* 


— 
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CHAP. I. 
Of Grammar, and its Parts. 


GRAMMAR is the Art of ſpeak- | 

— img and writing 2 ju- 

diciouſſy. = | 
operly, it is neceflary to 


To do theſe 
anform you, 'That 'all the Words in our 


Language are reduced, by the Writers of | 


Grammar, to eight Sorts; which they 
call, The Eight Parts of Speech, and are 
as. follow, vis. . * 35E 


B 
% 


ſundry Examples, 


Noun, 

Pronoum, 

Verb, 
Participle, 


That you may have the clearer Notion 
of theſe Parts of Speech, 1 ſhall not only 
deſcribe each ſeparately, but give you 


Adverb, 

Loves ion, 
epoſition, 

Interjection. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. 


Of rhe 
Nun is u general Name that expreſſes 
A either the ha, itſelf; or the Quality, 
Property, or Attribute inhering in, or be- 
longing to the Thing. T1 
There are — y- Fay vis, the 
Subſtantive, the Adjective. 
* O the former of theſe I ſhall ſpeak 


The Noun Subſtantive. 


The Noun Subſtantive is a Word thut 
expreſſes a Thing, without any Circumſtance 
of Time or Perſon, and does not require 
another Word to be joined to it, in order 
ro be underſtood ; Therefore whatever you | 
can ſee, Feel, hear, or underſtand in one 
Word, muſt be a Noun Subſtantive, For 
Example, Har; this you can ſee with your 
Eye: Tree; this you can touch with your 
Hand: Muſick ; this you can hear: God; 
this you can underſtand ; becauſe you know, 
when the Word, God, is mentioned, the 
Speaker means the Almighty Being that 
created Heaven and Earth. „ 

But I will ſtill be more particular. You 
are not to underſtand by a Noun Subſtanti ve, 
that it can only be ſeen, only be felt, only 
be heard, only be underſtood : For there are 
many Subſtantives that have all theſe four 
Properties. For Example, Mau, Woman, 
Child, Herſe, Dog, Parrot, &c. theſe 
Words have all the four Properttes : For 
the Things they expreſs, vis, Man, Woman, 
Child, Horſe, Dog, Parrot, may be ſeen, 
may be felt, may be beard, and may be 
underſtood without joinin 
and, conſequently, are Subſtantives. Some 


have tþree of theſe Properties. For Ex- 


The Expeditious Inſtructor. 


II. 
Nov. 


thele Words have only three Properties: 
For the Things they expreſs, viz. Bread, 
Cheeſe, Butter, Meat, may be ſeen, may 
be felt, may be underſtood without joining 
another Word, but they cannot be heard, 
being without Soul or Life, nevertheleſs 
they are Subſtantives. Others again have 
only to of theſe Properties. For Example, 
Moon, Star, &c. For the Things they 
expreſs, Viz. Moon, Star, may be ſeen, may 
be underſtood ; becauſe you know, when 
either of theſe Words are mentioned, that 
the Speaker means thoſe glorious Lights 
which are viſible in the Firmament, and 
which we call by thoſe Names: But they 
cannot be Felt, cannot be beard, yet are 
anti ves. | 1 
I will now, in order to explain myſelf 


ta farther, give ſome ge gk ; far the 
Coun is the principal Part of Speech, and 
therefore firſt mentioned. | 

7 he World is @ wonderful Fabrick. 

In this Sentence, the Words World and 
Fabrick ate Subſtanti ves; becauſe, on read- 
ing it, the Word Morld expreſſes all the 
Earth, Sc. around us; which we can ſee, 
which we can likewiſe «underſtand: And 
the Word Fabrick, which we know ſigni- 


underſtood without adding any Word to it. 
Our Creator made Heaven and Earth in 
fix Days. | WW 
Here the Words Creator, Heaven, Earth, 
aud Days, are Subſtantives, for the Reaſons 
before given. | FE | 
God loves to reward the Righteous. 
Here the Words God and Nighercus are 
Subſtantives; becauſe Ri 


ample, Bread, Cheeſe, Butter, Meat, &c. 


mv pan 'ghteous means all 
| eople. . 


Proſperity 


ies « Building; and may alſo be ſcen, and 1 


The Expeditions Inſtructor. 


Proſperity and Happineſs are general 
beſtowed on the Induſtrious and * — 

Here the Words Preſperity, Happineſs, 
Induſtrious and Good, are Subſtanti ves, for 
the Reaſons before given. | 

The Word Houſe is a Subſtantive, and 
every Thing contain'd in it, viz. Chair, 
Table, Bed, Bedſtead, Grate, Stove, Clock, 
Cloaths, Paper, Stockings, Bel- 
lows, Sc. All the Houſe is built with, 
vis, Brick, Mortar, Wood, Stone, Iron, Sc. 
becauſe theſe Words expreſs Things which 
may be ſeen, felt, &c. 7 

The Word Earth is a Subſtantive, and 
ſo is every Thus that is on it, via. Graſs, 
Corn, Buſhes, Trees, Sc. becauſe they may 
be ſeen, &c. a 
R The Word Hater is a Cm 

is every Thing in it, vis. Fi 
Kinds, Stones, Gravel, gc. 

'The Word Air is a Subſtantive, and 
every Thing in it, vis. Birds, Inſects, c. 
Tbe Word Heaven is a Subſtantive, and 
every Being contained in it, viz. God, 
Angels, Cherubims, Seraphims, Oc. 

All Virtues and Vices are Subſtantives, 


viz. Love, Goodreſs, Temperance, Chari- 


ty, Piety; Anger, Wickedneſs, Intemper- 
ance, Coverouſurls Prophaneneſs, rope. 

Words ending with cy, tion, neſs, 
and ſtance, are Subſtantives, viz. Con- 
ftancy, Confideratien, Cleanlineſs, Sub- 
ſtance, &c. = 


If you obſerve carefully what has been | 


faid, you will be fuffictently acquainted 
with the Noun Subftantive : 1 ſhall there- 
fore only add in this Place, but which 
ſhould be yan TICULARLY OBSERVED, 
That whatever you can ſee, viz. Sand, 


Thread, Finger, Paper, Pen, Ink, Sc. t 


ever you can feel, viz. Heat, Cold, Hun- 
ger, Thirſt, Sc. <vharever you can hear, 
via. Man, Woman, Child, Horfe, Dog, 


I 
wit haut another Word joined to it, vin 
Hope, Fear, Joy, Sorrow, &c. are Subſtan- 
tives. 

As Subſtantives are divided into Proper 
and Common, I will ſpeak briefly to each, 
that you may be able to diſtinguiſh the one 
from the other, 


The Noun Subſtantive Proper. 
The Noun Subſtantive Proper is a Word 
that belongs to ſome particular One of that 


Kind, vis. Henry, George, Thomas; Mary, 
Jane, Margaret: Theſe are Subſtantives 


Woman Mary, Fane, or Margaret. 

All Names of Kingdoms, Cities, Towns, 
Villages, Rivers, Mountains, c. are Sub- 
ſtantives Proper, di. Great-Britain, Lon - 
don, Zug ord, Holloway, Thames, Ar- 


The Neun Subftantivs Common.” 
The Noun Subſtantive 8 is a Word 


that belongs to Al of that Kind, vis. A 
Man, a Woman, a Calf, a Hog, c. which 


» 
* 


| is ſufficient to ſhew the Difference between a 
| Common, and a Proper Noun Subſtantive. 


The Noun AdjeFive. 


A Noun Adjective is a Word that ex- 
preſſes the Qualities and 1 * of a 
Thing, vis. Grear, little, fine, paltry, 


fair, wet, handſome, ugly, pleaſant, dif- 
mal, wife, fooliſh, n bafe, good, 


bad, &c. 

Now it is impoſſible to know the Mean- 
ing of the Speaker, when he mentions = 
of theſe Adjecti ves; for they only exp! 
the Qualities and Properties of a Thing, 


Parrot, Ec. whatever you can underſtand 


not the Thing itſelf: For whenever a Word 
* 


* 
% N. 44 
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is mentioned which expreſſes the bing, 
that Word muſt be a Subſtantive. 

For your better underſtanding this Mat- 
ter, 1 will give you ſome Examples. 

When I ſay great, you have no Idea of 
what I mean; but when I join the Sub- 
ſtantive to the Adjective, and ſay great 
Horſe, great Man, great Houſe, you im- 
med1ately under ſtand me. | 

When I ſay little, you know not what I 
mean; but when I join the Subſtantive to 
the Adjective, and ſay little Bird, bittle 
Themble, little Needle, you then under- 

When l ſay fine, paltry, fair, wet, hand- 
ſome, ugly, pleaſant, diſmal, wiſe, fooliſb, 
honourable, baſe, good, bad, 'you know 
not what I mean by any of theſe Adjectives; 
but when I join Subſtantives to them, and 
ſay, fine Lady, paltry Fellow, fair Wea- 
ther, wet Paper, - handſome Rooms, ugly 
Spider, proc mo Garden, diſmal Prien, 


_ eviſe —_— Man, honourable Gen- 
rleman, baſe 


Sycophant, good Prince, bad 
Mutton, you then underſtand my Meaning. 


— 


* 


| 


| 


=” The Expeditious Inſtructor. 


You now know, that Noun Adjeftives 
expreſs only the Qualities and Properties 


of Things. 


And that Noun Subſtantives expreſs the 
Things themſelves, 


Note, Adjectives ſhould be wrote and 
printed all with ſmall Letters, Subſtantives 
with a Capital for the firſt Letter. For 
Example, mellow Fruit, good Wine, — 
Bread, excellent Sauce, nice Chicken, 
elegant Supper. Here the Adjecti ves, 
mellow, good, fine, excellent, nice, elegant, 
are all in ſmall Letters; the Subſtantives, 
Fruit, Vine, Bread, Sauce, Cbicken, 
Supper, each begin with a Capital, or 
reat Letter Adjectives, having the before 
them, ſometimes become Subſtantives. 

I have been the more particular in regard 
to Subſtantives and Ad jecti ves, as the Know- 
ledge of them is of great Service to Printers, 
Painters, Engravers, Stone-Cutters, and many 
other Artificers; and is of Uſe to all who 
would either read or vurite with Pro- 
priety. | 


— — 


CHAP. III. 
Of the PRONO UN. 


THE Pronoun is a Part of Speech, ſo 
called, becauſe it is often uſed inſtead 
of the Noun, to avoid its too frequent Re- 
petitions, which would be not only un- 
pleaſant, but even troubleſome. 
Therefore inſtead of my Name, I ſay, I. 
Inſtead of thy Name, I ſay, Hau. 

Inſtead of his Name, I ſay, He. 

Inſtead of her Name, I ſay, fe. 

And therefore inſtead of ſaying, The 
Book of John; we ſay, His Book: In 


ſpeaking to John, we ſay, It is your 


| 


| the Name of Perſons. 


_ Likewiſe when it is ſaid, I give this to 
thee, or you; the Pronoun I repreſents to 
our Thoughts the Perſon giving, ſuppoſe 
his Name Thomas; and the Words hee, or 


you, the Perſon receiving the Gift, ſuppoſe 


his Dow | 
All Diſcourſe may be reduced to theſe 
three Heads, vis. ; X 
1/t, We either ſpeak of ourſelves. 
2dly, To another, 
34%, Or of another. 


Lheſe three Heads are therefore called by 
You 


are three Perſons. 


1. When 1 ſpeak of myſelf, I uſe the 


Pronoun 7; and, if more than one ſpeak of 
themſelves, they uſe the Pronoun «ve. 
Theſe Words, J and ve, are of the firſt 
Perſon. 

2. When we ſpeak fo another Perſon, we 
uſe the Pronoun tou, or you; but when 
we ſpeak to more than one Perſon, we 
ſay, ye, or you, Theſe Words, thou, you 
and ye, are of the ſecond Perſon. ; 
3. When we ſpeak of another Perſon, if 
of the Male-Sex, we ſay, he; if of the 
Female-Sex, we ſay ſbe : But when we 
ſpeak of a Thing that 1s neither of the 
Hale or Female- Sex, we ſay, it; and if 
we ſpeak of more Things than one, let 
them be of the Male or Female-Sex, or 
not, we ſay, they. Theſe Words, he, He, 
it, and 7hey, are of the third Perſon. 

Now obſerve, J is of the firſt Perſon 
Singular, viz. when a Perſon ſpeaks only of 
himſelf. _ 

Ie is of the firſt Perſon Plural, vis. 
when a Perſon ſpeaks of more beſides him- 


ſelf. 


"Thou or you is of the ſecond Perſon 


Singular, viz, when a Perſon ſpeaks to 


another only 
You and ye are of the ſecond Perſon Plu- 
ral, viz, when a Perſon ſpeaks to 7200, or 


more. 

He, ſpe, and it, are of the third Per- 
ſon Singular, viz. when a Perſon ſpeaks to 
one or more, of another Perſon or Thing. 

They is of the third Perſon Plural, vis. 


when a Perſon ſpeaks to one or more, of 


other Perſons or Things, 


I will give a few Examples : In the firſt 


Perſon Singular, viz, when a Perſon 


C 


The Expeditious Inſtruftor. 1 
You muſt obſerve that in Diſcourſe there 


1 only of bimſelf; 1 Jove to learn my 


In the firſt Perſon Plural, viz. when a 
Perſon ſpeaks of more beſides himſelf ; We 
love to learn our Books. . | 

In the ſecond Perſon Singular, viz. when 
a Perſon ſpeaks to another only; You love 
to learn your Bock; or, Thou Joveſt to 
learn thy Book. 

In the ſecond Perſon Plural, viz. when a 
Perſon ſpeaks to to, or more, You (or Ye) 
Icve to learn your Books. 7 

In the hird Perſon Singular, viz. when 
a Perſon ſpeaks to one or more, of another 
Perſon or Thing ; He (if of the Male-Sex ) 
loves to learn his Book; She (if of the 


Female-Sex) loves to learn her Book; lt 


(Fa Thing is ſpoken of that is neither of 


the Male or Female-Sex) is an excellent 


Book. : 
la the third Perſon Plural, viz. when a 
Perſon. ſpeaks to one or more, af other 
Perſons or Things ; They love to learn. 
their Books; They (if Things are ſpoken of 
that are neither of the Male or Female- 
Sex) are excellent Books. 7 

You muſt obſerve, that Pronouns have 
a two-fold State, both in the Singular and 
Plural Number. The firſt State is called 
the foregoing ;, as, I. e: The ſecond State 
is called the following ; as, Me, us. 7 

Pronouns are uſed in the firſt (or fore- 
going ) State, when placed before Verbs; 
as, 1 read, not me read ; we hear, not us 
bear: But in the ſecond (or following) 
State, when they follow Verbs or Pre- 
poſitions ; as, The Maſter loves me, not 
The Maſter loves I; The Maſter teaches 
us, not The Maſter teaches we; John 
gave to me, not 70 1; Thomas wrorg, to 
1s, not to uwe. | 


C HAP. 


Verb is the chief Word in a Sentence, 
"> and figniftes Being, Doing, or Suffer- 


"x Being is not here merely to be 
underſtood e e but in a more com- 
prehenſi ve Senſe; for it denotes Iikewiſe 
the Being in ſome Poſture, Situation, or 


Circumſtance, or fome Way or other 


affected; as, fo ſtand, to ſit, to 
hang, to lie, to be cold, to be Bot, to be 
aber, &c. 

2dly, Doing denotes all Manner of Ac- 
tion; as, 70 dance, to play, ro fight, to 
Ny, to walk, to run, to write, to ſtrike, 
ro jump, to hop, &c. | 

3dly, Suffering denotes the Impreffions 
that Perfons or 
Perſons or «Things act or po, fo are 
they often ACTED uro, or become the 
Subject of Action themſelves ; as, Thomas 
beats; here beats denotes the Action of 
Thomas : John is braten; here is beaten 


„* — 
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CHAP. 
Of the VERB. 


ings receive ; for as | 


IV. 


denotes the Impreſſion or Suffering that 
John receives, for on is the Subject on 
which the Aion of Beating is received: 
Harry Joves ; here loves denotes the Action 
of Harry : Mary is loded; here is loved 
denotes that ſome Perſon loves Mary, for 
ſhe is the Object about which the Paſſion 


of Love is exerciſed, | 
Number of 7enſes 


The natural or proper 
or Times is three. | 

| The fit is the Preſent Time, which 

no is, and relates to a Thing a doing; 
as, I love. 

The ſecond is the Preter Time, that is 
paſt, and relates to a Thing done ; as, F 
have loved. 

The third is the Future Time, that is 
yer to come, and relates to a Thing not 


done ; as, I will lode. | 
And obſerve, that al Words which de- 


** 


note BEIN OG, Doing or SUFFERING, are 
Verbs. 


i. 


* 


CHAP. V. 
Of the PITARTICI ILE. 


A called, becauſe it partakes ſomething 
of the Nature of a Noun, and ſomething of 
that of a Verb. It denotes Betug, Doing 
or Suffering, as a Verb does, but is other- 
wiſe like a Noun Adjeftine. 

uf, It always comes from ſome Verb ; 
as from, to dance, come the Participles, 
daxcing and danced ; from, to jump, come 
jumping and jumped. 


Pariiciple is a Part of Speech, fo | 


Adly, It is otherwiſe like a Non Adjec- + 
tive, viz. it 13 often, like that, joined to 
a Subſtantive as, 4 loving Husband, a 
dancing Money, a ruined Man, a painted 
Face. In theſe Examples, you fee how 
they denote Doing or Suffering, as the 
Verb does: They figaify Doing ; as, 4 
loving Husband ; that is, a Husband that 
loves; a dancing Monkey ; that is, a 


| Monkey that dances : They figaify Suffer- 
g 5 


& „ & EE 


ing; as, 4 ruined Man; that is, a Man 
that is ruined ; à painted Face; that is, 
4 Face that is painted. 

There are two Sorts of Participles, viz. 
the Active, and the Paſſive. 
The Active Participle ends in ing; 
as, loving, hating, &c. 

The 2 ve Participle ends in ed; as, 
loved, hated, &c. 


The Participle ending in ing, is called 


the Active Participle, becauſe it has an 
Active Senſe, or denotes Doing; as, I am 
wetting 4 Knife, 

The Participle ending in ed; is called 
the 2 Participle; + we, havi 
no Diſtinct Ending to diſtinguiſh a Ver 
which fignifies Doing from a Verb that de- 
notes Suffering, make up this Deficiency by 
the Help of the Verb am and this Partici- 
ple ; as, I am loved, Tam hated, &. 


9” "A a aca Me Aa <= 


CHAP. VI. 
Of the ADpVRA B. 


TH E Adverb is a Word that is ſometimes | 


Joined to a Verb, ſometimes to an Ad- 
jective, ſometimes to a Participle, and ſome- 
times to another Adverb, to denote or diſtin- 
guiſh ſomeCircumſtance, Quality, or Man- 
ner ſignified by them. 

For Example: It is pane to a Verb; 
as, The Boy writes well; The Man paints 
ill; The Child reads now, CW. 

It is joined to an Adjective; as, The Boy 
i very goods We are not always viſe, &c. 
It is joined to # Participle ; as, A Wife 


truly loving her Husband, &c. 


It is joined to another Adverb; as, She 

lives very happily, Sc. 
here are a great Variety of Adverbs, 

the Chief of which take as follows : 

1ſt, Adverbs of Time, viz. Now, To- 
day, Yeſterday, already, heretofore, To- 
morrow, henceforth, hereafter, often, al- 
ways, then, ever, never, & o. 


2dly, Adverbs of Place, viz. Heres 
there, whither, hither, thither, upward: 
| downward, whence, thence, hard by, 
Far, &c. 5 
3dly, Adverbs of Number, viz. Once, 


| 


| t=erce, thrice, &c. F a | 
4thly, Adverbs of Quantity, viz. How 


much, how many, enough, &e. 


bravely, conſtantly, &c. 

5755 Adverbs of affirming, via. Tea, 
yes, &e. _ 
7thly, Adverbs of denying, viz. No, 
not, & 


haps, paradventure, that may be, &e. 
Tc , Adverbs of Compariſon, viz. More, 
955, &. 

Adverbs are ſometimes compared; as, 


often, oftener, ofteneſt, 


er Hy, Adverbs of Quality, viz. Fuſtty, . 


Ke. 
8:bly, Adverbs of doubting, viz. Per- 


— — eee et ET 


ing ſome Contrariety or Oppoſition, viz. 


- ſundry Examples how they are uſ 


CHA 
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P..YIL.. 


Of the Conjguncrtion, 


T HE Cor junction is a Part of Speech that | 
joins Sentences together, and ſhews how | 

they depend upon one another. 

There are a great Number of Conjunctions, 
of which the following are the Chief, viz. 

1/t, Conjunctions Copulative, or to join, 
viz. And, yet, alſo, ſtill, in fine, finally, 
moreover, &c. 

2dly, Conjunctions Disjunctive, or to 
ſeparate, viz. Or, nor, neither, though, al- 
though, &c. 

3dly, Conjunctions Alverſative, or ſhew- 


But, than, however, notwithſtanding, ne- 


vertheleſs, &c. 


4thly, Conjunctions Conditional, viz. If, 
but if, except, &c. 

ethly, Conjunctions Cauſal, or giving 
Reaſon of what is ſaid, viz. Becauſe, for, 
for as much, whereas, that, in order 
to, &c. 

6:hly, Conjunctions Concluſive, viz. Then, 
therefore, 2 that, &c. 

7thly, Conjunctions Continuative, viz, 
Now, and indeed, however, but, &c. 

You muſt obſerve, that Conjunctions are 
ſometimes confounded with Adverbs; and 
alſo that they have ſeveral other Names, 
according to the ſeveral Senſes they are 
uſed in. 


CH AP. VII. 


H E Prepoſition is a Part of Speech 


Of the PxEtrOSITION. 


— 


About relates both to Place and Time; as, 


which is put before Newns ; and often | About the Houſe ; about Noon ; about the 


before Verbs, &c. to explain ſome particu- 
lar Circumſtance, 

As Prepoſitions are of ſuch ſpecial Uſe 
in our Language» 1 ſhall firſt acquaint you 
with ſome of the Chief, and then 1 you 


The following Words are Prepoſitions, 
viz. Above, below, about, after, againſt, 
at, before, behind, between, beyond, by, 
for, from, of, M, on, upon, out, to, to- 
Wards, with, within, without, &c. 

I will now give you ſome Examples, for 
your better underſtanding their Uſe. 
Above relates chiefly to Place, and an- 
ſwers to below or beneath; as, His Room 
is above mine ; her Room is below (or be- 


neath) yours, &ec. | 


Field ; about Evening, &c. 

After relates to Time, &c. as, Aſter he 
came to Town, I ſaw him, &c. 

Againſt has two very different Signiſica- 
tions; as, To ſpeak againſt his Friend; to 

o againſt an Enemy: Here againſt ſigni- 

es to injure the Character of his Friend; 
and alſo to go to fight an Enemy. He 
ledges againſt me; his Houſe is againſt the 
Pend : Here it relates to Place. 

At denotes Nearneſs to a Thing or Place; 
as, At Church; at the Well, at the 
School, &c. 

Before is uſed various Ways; as, Before 
the Flood: Here it denotes Priority of 
Time. The Maſter goes before the Man : 
Here it denotes Priority of Order. ay = 

ore 
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near it. f 
Behind relates chiefly to Place; as, Be- 


hind the Wall; behind the Barn; behind | 
' the Houſe, &c. | 


Between 1s uſed various Ways; as, He 
dined between to of his beſt Friends; he 
vas between Hepe aud DeſParr 3 tbis is 
only between ge And, &ci 

Beyond chiefly relates to Place; as, Be- 
yond the Sea; beyond the City, &. 


** uſed to denote the Means, & , by | 
whic 


a Thing is dene; as, He 2onanuees 
me by bis Arguments ; he vas: fam by 
the Sword, &c. „ 

For is uſed various Ways, viz. to ſhew 


A 


- 


for what End, Uſe, Benefit, Damage, Sc. 


a Thing is done; as, He provided. 4 Log: 
ing for his Friend; be built 4 Houſe tor 
his Family ; be gave, at his Death, 4 
Thouſand Pounds or the Poor; Ph 
was arreſted for Five Hundred Pounds, &c, 
From is variouſly uſed; as, He is de- 
ſcended from an ancient and honourable Fa- 


mily; it was juſt twenty-one Tears fr 


his Birth-Day to his Wedding-Day ;" de 


went from Hool to his Father's ; he bas 


but from Hand to Mouth, ec. 

Of has various Significations, vis. It 
denotes of what a Thing is made; as, 4 | 
Spoon of Ivory. It fignifies the Owner o 
a Thing ; as, The Palace of the King. It 
fgnifies the Cauſe ; as,” To die of It 
fignifies the Quality of a Thing as; Whay 
he was ſpeaking to you abous, is of the 
utmoſt Conſequence, &. | 


** . 


D. 


before the Deor; that is, over-againſt, or 


13 
Of ſignifies Separation or Diſtance; as, 
Peter pulled off his Hat to his Father ; be 
ſtood off from the River, &c. : 
On or upon denote Time, Place, &c. as, 
On or upon /uch a Day, I went to Wind- 
for ; Teſterday be put his Gloves on or 
upon 2 Tat, &e, Ny 
Ou is yp N as, He didit out 
A _— 
out. & toe Bars 4 mg 1s 
out of Date, &. rg 2 
70 has various Significations; as, He is 
£00 to the Bert; be goes into tho Country, 
toſee bis Relations; it is eaſy to do that; 
the Wing is not fit to drin; Fruit is good 
to eat; that Mill is to grind Coffee, &c. 
Zawerds is uſed to denote both Time 
and Place; as, It grows. towards Sum- 
mer; m Friend went - towards the 
c n 20 ee | 
With is variouſly uſed ; as, He dines 
with bis Friends; they fight with (or 


| againſt) heir Enemies; he ſpoke with 


great Elequence ; uſe Sugar with (or in) 
your Tea, &c. | 
Mirdin refers to both Time and Place ; 
as, Your Box will be finiſhed within an 
Heur z my Maſter is within, Qc. 
' Without is variouſly uſed ; us, He is 
without Money; I have told fifty Perſons, 
without (or beſides) the Children ; my 
* without he th e, &. FP 
| foregoing Exam ma 
ferve, That a — apt tn Ibich 
1s added to others, to ſnew the Reſpect or 
Relation one Thing has to another. 
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CHAP. IX. 


Of the InTzzJECTION. 


THE Interjection is a part of Speech 
which ſerves to expreſs the ſudden Mo- 


tions and 'Tranſports of the Soul. 
I bere are various Sorts of Interjections, Ho 


the Chief of which are as follow, viz. 
1ſt, Of Joy; as, Ha! ha! be! 
 _= Sorrow; as, Hoi! Oh! Ob! 
h | | 


2dly, Of Love and Pity; as, Ab! 


alack! alas! 


4thly, Of Hate and Anger; as, Vaugh! 


Hau! Phy! Fob! 


thy, Of Admiration; as, Hegbè !“ 


6:hly, Of Doubting or Conſidering ; as, 


Hem! by! | 


Tr adahth as, Piſh! Shy! 


| give greater # 
| preſſion ; I ſhal}, in the following Chapter, 


 8rhly, Of Exclaiming; as, Oh! Soho! 
gthly, Of Silencing ; as, St! huſh! 

107 5 7 Of beſpeaking Attention ; as, 
0 


11thly, Of expreſſing Attention; as, Ha ! 

You may obſerve, That the ſame Inter- 
jection fometimes expreſſes different Tranſ- 
ports of the Soul; as, 4b! is expreſſive 
of Sorrow, Love, &. 


Note, As there are certain Words, called 
Expletives, which contribute nothing to 
the Senſe of the Diſcourſe, but are ufed to 
haſis, or Force to the Ex- 


give a few Examples of their Uſe. 


3 


CHAP, X. 


Of ExyLETIVES. 


A N Expletive is a Word that is uſed. to 
| ive an Emphaſis, or Force to the Ex- 
preſſion, but contributes nothing to the 
Senſe of the Diſcourſe. | 
For, from, now, the, then, &c. are 
called Expletives. | 
For Example: He came for to ſee the 
Battle. Here you fee the Word for adds 


not to the Senſe of the Expreſſion. 


mn — 


From Whenee came be? For which we 
commonly ſay, Mbence came be? 
- Prithee now da: Inſtead of which. we 
uſually ſay, Prithes do. 
What am I the worſe for it? For 


which we often ſay, What am I worſe for 
it? 


Do it then: Inſtead of which we only 


ſay, Do it. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, 


XI. 


Of NumBERSs. 


Ia now, for your farther Inſſrud ion, 
ſpeak of Numbers, which is the Diſ- 
tinction of One from Many. 

You muſt obferve, That there are two 
Numbers ; the Singular, and the Plural. 

We uſe the Singular Number, when we 
ſpeak of but one Perſon or Thing ; as, Boy, 

ouſe, &C. 

But we uſe the Plural Number, when we 
ſpeak of more than one Perſon or Thing ; 
as, Boys, Houſes, &c. 

We commonly make the Plural Number, 
by adding s to the Singular; as, Boy, 


Boys; Houſe, Houſes, &c. But there are 


many Exceptions to this Rule. 

1/t, When the Singular Number ends in 
ch, , ſs, or x, we mult add es to make 
it Plural; as, Coach, Coaches; Buſy, 
gi ; Witneſs, Mitneſſes; Fox, Foxes, 


e. | 

2dly, When the Plural Number is made 
by adding only an s io the Singular, it 
makes no more Syllables in the oe than in 
the other ; except when the Singular Num- 
ber ends in ſe, ze, ce, or ge. For Ex- 
ample : Soy has but one Syllable ; and its 
Plural, Boys, has no more, Husband has 
two Syllables, and ſo. has the Plural Hus- 
bards. But when the Singular Number 
ends in fe, ze, ce, or ge (as before ob- 
ſerved) then the Plural Number adds a 
Syllable to the Word ; as, Horſe has but one 
Syllable ; but in the Plural, Horſes, it has 
two: So Breeze has but one Syllable ; 
but Breezes has two : Face has — one 
Syllable; Faces has two: Privilege has 
but three Syllables; but Privileges has 


four. 


| 


* 


| 


* 


| Handkerchicf,, Handkerchiefs ; 


| 


34ly, When Words end in F, or fe, they 
do generally, for the ſake of mending the 
Sound, make the Plural by changing the 


F, or fe, into ves. For Example: Calf, 
Calves; Knife, Knives ; Loaf, Loaves ; 


Sheaf, Sheaves ; Self, Selves ; Shelf, 
Shelves ; Thief, Thieves; Wife, Wives 
Wolf, Walves;, Life, Lives, &c, But 
the following Words, and many others, are 
excepted z becauſe the Singular Number is 
made Plural in them by the Addition of 
an 5 only: As, Hocf, Hoofs ; Roof, 
Roofs; Grief, Gris; Dwarf, Drwarfs; 
Wharf, 
Wharfs ; Reproof, Reproefs, &c. And 
Words ending with F, alſo generally make 
the Plural by adding an 5; but Staff, 
makes Saves in the Plural. : 
4thly, Noun Subſtantives ending with 
y, make the Plural in its For Example: 
Cherry, Cberries; Controverſy, Con- 
troverſies; Enquiry, Enquiries; Hereſy, 
Hereſies ; Conſpiracy, Conſpiracies, &c. 

5 y, Some Words are irregular, and 
form. the Plural otherwiſe than by taking 
s, or es. For Example: Die, Dice; 
Louſe, Lice, Mouſe, Mice; Gocſe, Gecſe; 
Tooth, Teeth ; Foot, Feet; Penny, Pence, 
&c, Man, inthe Plural, makes Men: Alſo 
all the Compounds of Man, make their 
Plural in en; as, Woman, Footman, 
Horſeman, Stateſman, &c. in the Plural, 
Women, Footmen, Herſemen, Stateſmen, 
&. Ox, in the Plural,: makes Oxen.; 
Child, Children, Re. e 

6:bly, Some Words are uſed in both 
Numbers, viz. in * and Plural ; as, 
Swine, Sheep, Heſe, &c. 


7thiy, 


16 
7thly, There are likewiſe ſome Words | 
that have no Singular Number; as, Bel- 
bows, Breeches, Powels, Entrails, Lungs, 
— Kiſſars, Shears, Snuffers, Jongs, 


. 

8 Hy, There are alſo other Words that 
hare ro Plural Number; as, the proper 
Names of Cities, Countries, Towns, Moun- 
tains, Rivers, &c. The Names of Fir- 
tues and Vices; as, Faith, Hope, Charity; 
Pride, Avarice, Luxury, &c. The Names 
of Metals; as, Gold, Silver, Copper, Braſs, 


2 
þ 
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biges, Colcærorts, Nettles, &e. Like- 
wie Bread, Butter, Wine, Beer, Ale, 
Milk, &c. have no Plural Number. 

| Nete, The Noun Adjeftive is uſed in 
both Singular and Plural Numbers, with- 
qut any Difference; as, good Man, in the 
Singular ; geod Men, in the Plural: For, 
if we uſe the Aljective only; as, Good, and 
then add an s to it, Goods, it then becomes 
a Subſtantive, and means good Things : 80 
New is an Aljective, but add an s, Netvs, 
and it is a Stbftantive, and means. new 


Lead, &c. The Names of moſt Herbs; | Things. This, io the ues ap Number, 

a%s Marjoram, Thyme, Parſtey, Sage, | makes rheſe, in the Plural; tbat makes 

Mit, Graſs, &c. except Poppies, Cab- | theſe. x 
CHAP. XII. 


' Of the SYNTAX, 


ho 


Fran is the right placing or joining | 
Words together in a Sentence. 

Obferve 1/f, That the Subſtantive that 
is, does, or fuffers, generally comes before 
the Verb; as, The Child lives; Thomas 
1 the Men ride; the News is read, 


24ly, The Article, a, is joined only to 
Subſtanttves of the Singular Number; the, 
to Subſtantives that are either Singular or 
Plural. K | 
24iy, The Ferb muſt always be of the 
ſame Number and Perſon. as the Sub- 
ſtantive, &c. is of, to which it relates; as, 
William dances ; Man fight, &. 
4thly, When the Genitive Cafe (which 
is the oy Caſe the Engliſh have, and ends 


— woos warm te *— 


Py 
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ins; as, Peter's Horſe ; Thomas's Houſe} 
and another Subſtantive come together, the 
Genitiue Caſe is always put farſt; as, 
Shakeſpear's Works, not Works Shakes 
's z William's Wife, not Wife Wil- 
liam's ; St. Peter's Church, not Church St. 
Peter's, Sc. FF 
If what has been ſaid be well underſtood, 
it will tend greatly to your Improvernent x 
L ſhall thereſore only inform you here, That 
as Number is the Diſtioction of One from 
Mony, fo Gender is the Diſtinction of 
Sex, or the Difference between Male and 
Female; as, Bey, Girk; Batchelor, 
Virgin; Man, Woman ; e, Mare; 
_ Cow; Star, Sow; Cock, Hen, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIII. 
The Lonp's PRAYER, 4s 4 Praxis (Practice, or Uſe) of the Parts of Speech. 


TE E ['is a demonſtrative Article] 


Lord's L Lord is a Noun Subſtantive ; 


the ending 's make the Exgliſ Genitive 
Caſe ] Prayer [is a Noun Subſtantive ] 
The Lord's Prayer; that is, The Prayer 
cf the Lord. 13 

Ovs (is a Pronoun Poſſeſſive, put for the 
firſt Perſon of the Plural Number] FA TER 
[a Noun * wnulc (a Relative; 
it is fpoken both of Things and Perſons 
ART [a Verb, the ſecond Perſon of the 
Verb am] 1N [a Prepofition] Hzaven : 
ba Noun Subſtantive] Harrowsep [| © 

articiple Paſſive] E [ a Verb, from am] 
HY [a Pronoun Poſſeſſive] NAME: [a 
Subſtantive] Tu [as before] KINGDOM 
[ a Subſtantive] comes : [ a Verb] Tu v 
[as before] WILL [a Subſtantive] BE Cas 
before] Dons [C a Participle Paſſive, from 
the Verb, to do] iN [as before] EAR T A, 
Ca Subſtantive] as [an Adverb] 1T [ a 
Pronoun of the third Perſon Singular] 1s [a 
Verb neuter, the third Perſon Singular of 
the Verb am] in HEAvEN : [as before] 
Grvsz [a Verb] vs [the following State 
of the Pronoun we] TH1s [an Adjecti ve, 
and a demonſtrative one] Day [LI a Sub- 
ſtantive ] our [ as before] Dairy I an 
Adjecti ve] BRE AD: [a Subſtantive] AnvD 
la Copulative Conjunction] rForGIvE [a 
Verb, uſed in an imperative Senſe] us [as 
before] our [ as before] TxzsPASSESs, 


[a Subſtantive 5; 3 is added to make the 


Plural Number] as [ as before ] ws [ a 
Pronoun in the following State] ror Grve 
{a Verb] THEM [ 2 Pronoun, the fol- 
lowing State of they ] THAT [ an Adjec- 
tive Relative] TRESPASS [a Verb] 
AGAINST [a Prepoſition] us: [as before] 
AnD [as before] EE AD [a Verb, uſed in 
an 1mperative Senſe] vs [as before] nor 
[an Adverb of denying] inTo [ a Pre- 
poſition] TEMPTATION ; [a Subſtagtive] 
BUT [a Conjunction] DELIVER [a Verb] 
Us [as before] y ROM [Aa Prepoſition] 
EvIL. [ a Subſtantive, as here uſed ; as, 
Evil, for evil Thing or Perſon] Fox [is 
a Conjunction here] Twins [a Pronoun] 
1s | as before] THE [as before] KING 
DOM, Cas before] THE [ as before] 
PowkR | a Subſtantive] anD Taz [as 
before] GLory, [ a Subſtantive] vo 
Ever AN D EVER. [a ſolemn Form, for 
throughout all Ages or Times.] Fox (a 
Prepoſition] EvkR [| is orgy an Ad- 
verb, but is uſed here as a Subſtantive] 
AMEN. [The uſual Conclufion, or End- 
ing of Prayers] It is a Hebrew Word, but 
18 common to almoſt all Languages, 


What I have here given is fully ſufficient 
for Beginners ; I ſhall therefore proceed to 
give an Account of thoſe Words that are 
nearly alike in Sound, but different in 
Senſe and Spelling, and which you wall find 
in the next Chapter. 


* CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Of Wards that are NEARLY — in Sound, but are DIFFERENT it Senſe 


AB EL, 7 . Name 
Able, fe upicient 
Accept, receive 
Except, leave out 
Accidence, Latin Rules 
Accidents, Chances, or —— 
Accompt, recken 
Account, Eſteem 
Ads, Deeds 
Axe, 4 Carpenter's Tool 
Hacks, Cuts 
fürs incline to 

i perform 
Ail, Trouble, or Sickneſs 
Ale, a Malt Liquor 
Air, we breathe 
Are, Plural of is 
Vair, of the Head 
Hare, Beaſt of Chaſe 
Heir, to an Eſtate 
Alder, @ Tree 
Elder, older 
All, the Whole 
Awl, a Cobler's Tb. 
Hall, 2 Houſe 
Hawl, 
Allow' ene, 
Aloud, with Noi 
Altar, for Sacrifee 
Alter, change 
An, one 
Ann, a Woman's Name 
Ant, 4 Piſmire 
Aunt, Parent's Siſter 
Arrant, notorious 


Errand, Meſſage 


1 


nd Spelling. 


Errant, wandering 

Arrows, to ſhoot with 
Harrows, Inſtruments of Husbandry 
Aſcent, Steepneſs | 
Aſſent, — 

Aſſiſtance, Help 

Aſſiſtants, Helpers 
Attendance, waiting 
Attendants, Waiters 
Auger, a Carpenter's Tool 
Augur, 4 Sooth/ayer, or Conjurer 
Bacon, Swine's Fliſp 
Beacon, Alarm: Fire 
Beckon, with the Hand 
Bail, Surety 

Bale, of Goods 

Bait, t0 fh with 

Bate, abate 

Bald, without Hair 
Bawl'd, cry d out 

Ball, 4 round Solid 

Bawl, cry out 

Ballad, 4 Song 

Ballot, @ Lot by Balls 

| Bare, uncovered 

Bear, to ſupport 

| Baize, N oollen 

Bays, Bay-Trees 

| Baſte, with Butter, CC. 

| Beaſt, 4 four-legg d Auimal 


Be, exiſt 


Bee, an Inſe8t 


| Bean, a Sort of Pulſe 


Been, have been 


| Beau, a Fop 
Bow, to ſoot With 


Beer, 


Seer, 


Beer, a malt Liquor 
Bier, fo lay the Dead on 
Berry, ſmall Fruit 
Bury, inter dead Bodies 
Blew, did blow 

Blue, Colour 

Boar, Male- Swine 
Boor, 4 Clown 

Bore, a Hole 

Bold, impudent 
Bowl'd, did bowl 
Bough, Branch of a Tree 
Bow, bend 

Boy, a Lad 

Bouy, bear u 

Buy, purchaſe 

By, near | 
Breaches, broken Places 
Breeches, to wear 
Bread, to eat 

Bred, —_ up 
Brews, doth brew 
Bruiſe, Hurt 

Bruit, Report 

Brute, Bea 

Buſs'd, hea 

Buſt, Half-Statue 


Cain, a Man's Name 


Cane, to walk with 
Call, by a Perſon's Name 
Caul, Leaf- Fat 

Cawl, of a Wig 
Cannon, 4 great Gun 
Canon, 4a Rule 

Catch, lay hold of 
Ketch, a ſmall Ship 
Cauſes, Law-Suits 
Cauſeys, paved Ways 
Cieling, 2 a Room 
Sealing, /etting a Seal. 


Cellar, a Vault 

Seller, a Perſon that ſells 
Cent, Hundred 

Sent, did ſend 
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| Centaury, a phyſical Herb 

Century, an hundred Tear 

Centry, a Guard | 

Chas'd, did chaſe 

Chaſte, continent 

Chews, did chew 

Chooſe, cull, or pick 

Choler, Wrath 

— For the Neck 
inque, five 

Sink : Df 

Cite, 1 

Sight, ſeeing 

Site, Situation 

Clauſe, Article 

Claws, Talons 

Cleaver, to chop with 

Clever, ingenious 

Climb, clamber 

Clime, Climate 

Coarſe, not fine 


| Courſe, Race, Way 


Coin, Money 
Kine, Convs 


Ci Cold, not hot 


Could, was able 
| Comet, ZBlazing-Star 
Commit, do, a 


Concert, of Muſick 


| Conſort, Wife 
Condemn, Sentence 


I Contemn, deſpiſe 


Council, Aſſembly 


- | Counſel, Advice 


Courier, Meſſenger 

| Currier, Leather-Dreſſer- 
| Couſin, Relation 
Couzen, defraud | 
Cygnet, 4 young Swan 
Signet, 4 Seal 

Dean, next a Biſhop 
Deign, vouchſafe 

Dear, valuable 


1 Deer, Bucks and Does 
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Debtor, a Perſon that oweth 
Deter, fright | 
Deceaſe, Death 

Diſeaſe, Diſtemper 
Defer, delay 

Differ, diſagree 
Deference, Reſpect 
Difference, Diſagreement 
Deſcent, going down 
Diſſent, diſagree 


Dew, on the Graſs, &c, 


Due, ow!ng 

Do, perform 

Doe, He- Deer 
Dough, Paſte 

Dollar, Durch Coin 
Dolor, Eri. f 

Ear, to hear with 
E'er, ever 

Year, twelve Months 
Earn, get by Labour 
Yarn, a Sort of Worſted 
Yearn, melt in Pity 
Eaſt, wvhere the Sun riſes 


Yeaſt, the Froth in the Working of new 


Beer, &c. 
Eminent, noted 


' Imminent, impending 


Emit, ſend forth 
Emmit, an Ant 
Enter, go in 
Inter, bury 


_ Exerciſe, Employment 


Exorciſe, conjure 
Extant, in Being 
Extent, Diſtance. 
Eye, fu with 
I, myſelf 

Fain, 2 
Feign, diſſemble 
Fair, handſome 
Fare, F hs 
Feat, Exploit 
Feet, we ſtand on 


PX ms "POR 


| Groan, Har 
| Grown, increaſed 
Groat, Four-pence 
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Fellon, W/hirlow 

Felon, 4 Criminal 

File, of Steel 

Foil, overcome 

Flew, did fly 

Flue, Rabbir's Down 
Flour, for Bread 

Flower, we ſmell at 
Foul, filthy 

Fowl, Bird 

Frances, a Woman's Name 
Francis, a Man's Name 
Freeze, congeal 

Frieze, knotted Cloth 
Galen, a famous Phyſician 
Galleon, a Spaniſo Ship 
Gallon, four Quarts 


+ | Galloon, a Sort of nar rot Ribbon 


Gantlet, Armour for the Hand 


- | Gantlope, @ Puniſhment 


Gilt, giided 


| Guilt, Sin 
| Glutinous, ſticking 


Gluttonous, greedy 
Grate, for Fire 
Great, large 


| Grater, for Nutmeg, &c. 


Greater, bigger 
Sigh 


Grot, a Cave 
Gueſs d, did gueſs 
Gueſt, Viſiter 
Hallow, conſecrate 
Hollow, empty 


1 Harſh, ſevere 

1 Haſh, minc'd Meat 
Hart, Deer 

Heart, Seat of Life 


Haven, an Harbour for Ships 

Heaven, the Throne of our Creator 

Heal, cure 

Heel, of a Shoe | 
He'll, 


He'll, he will 
Hear, hearken 
Here, in this Place 
Heard, did hear 
Herd, of Cattle 
Hew, cut 
Hue, Colour 


Hugh, 4 Man's Name © 


Hie, 2406 

High, Jet 

Hoy, 4 ſmall Ship 
Higher, more high 
Hire, Wages 

Ire, Anger 

Him, that Man 
Hymn, 4 pious | 
His, belonging to hem 
Hiſs, deride 

Hit, ' ſtrike 

It, that Thing, 
Hole, Cavity 
Whole, not broken 
Home, Dior ling ars 
Whom, who 
Hour, ſixty Minutes 
Our, belonging to us 
I'll, 7 wil 

Iſle, Hand 8 
Oil, Liquid Fat 

In, vit hin 

Inn, Publick- Houſ, 2 
Incite, ſtir up 
Inſight, Knowledge 
India, impeach 
Indite, compoſe 
Ingenious, good Parts 
Ingenuous, candid 
Intenſe, exceſſi ue 
Intents, T_ 3 

Kis, SauP's 

Kiſs, with bo 7 
Knave, a Rogue 
Nave, of a Wheel 
E. did know 


mm 


WA 


New, not worn 


| Knight, Title of Honour 


Night, Darkneſs 
Knot, a Knob 
Not, "denying 


Know, underſtand 


No, nay 
Knows, doth know 
Noſe, on the Face 
Lain, as lay 
Lane, 4 narrow Street 
Lawn, fine Linnen © 
Loan, what*s borrowed 
Leak, run out 
Leek, a Kind 
Lead, a Met 
Ln, _— 

per, a Jumper 
Leper, 4 Ieprous Perſon 
Leaſt, ſmalleſt 

Left or fear 
Lab diminiſh 
Leſſon, to read 
Leſſer, ſmalleſt 


Leſſor, one that grants a Tau : 


Liar, à Sory-Teller 


Lier, a Perſon who lies in Wats 


Lyre, Harp 

Lien, lain 

Lying, telling Ties 
Limb, | Leg or Arm 
Limn, paint 
Limber, plianz 
Limner, a Painter 
Line, Length 

Loin, of Veal, &c. 
Liver, one who lives 
Livre, 4 French Coin 


Lo, behold 


— 


4 


Low, humble, poor 

Look, ſee | 
Luke, a Man's Name © 
Loth, «unwilling ar Al 
Loath, nauſeate 
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Maid, a Virgin 
Main, chief 
Mane, F a Horſe 

Marfhal, Head-General 
Martial, varlike | 
Mary, 4 Woman's Name 
Marry, ved 

Mean, of ſmall Value 

Mein, Behaviour 

Meat, Fl: 

Meet, come Together 

Mete, Meaſure. 

Meſſage, Errand 

Meſſuage, an Houſe 

Metal, Gold, Silver, Braſs, &c. 
Mettle, Sprightlineſs 

Mews, 4s 4 Cat 

Muſe, think 

Might, Power 

Mate, in _ 

Mile, eight Fur 

Moil, Labour _ 

Moan, Lamentazion 

Mown, cut down 

Moat, Dich 

Mote, an Atom | 
Moor, à barren Heath 
More, in Quantity 


Mower, 4 Perſon who mows 


Muſlin, fine Linnen | 
Muzzling, 4 the Mouth 
Naught, 6: 

Nought, nothing 

Nay, denying 

Neigh, as @ Horſe 

Near, nigh 

Ne'er, never 

None, not a 

Nun, a religious Virgin 


- Oar, to row with 


O'er, over . | 
Ore, unrefin'd Metal 
Ohl alas! 


N 


— — 


— 


_—_— 


F 


2 


4 


N 


; 


; 


þ 


L 


| 


Odour, = Perfume * 


Made, finiſhed : | 


Owe, indebted 

One, in Number 

Won, did win 

Own, acknowledge | 
Onion, à Kind of Leck 
Union, Concord 

Order, Rank 


Ordure, Dung 
Pail, ro bold Water 
Pale, wan 

Pain, Torment 


| Pane, of Glaſs 


Pair, Ro 

Pare, cut, clip, chip, &c. 
Payer, 4 Perſon who pays 
Pear, Fruit 
Palate, Taſte or Reliſb 
Pallet, @ Trundle- cd 
Pall, a Funeral-Cloth 
Paul, a Man's Name 
Paraſite, 4 Flatterer 


Parricide, one who kills his Parent 


Pardoner, cue who pardons 
Partner, in Trade 

Parſon, a Prieſt 
Perſon, He or She 

Paſtor, Miniſter 

Paſture, grazing Land 
Pauſe, conſider 


| Paws, of 4 Bear 
\ Peace, Quietneſs 


þ 
. 


Peas, to cat, Plural of Pea 
Piece, Part 

Peal, a great Noiſe 

Peel, ſtrep, rob 

Peer, a Lord 

Pier, 4 large Glaſs 

Pence, Money 


Pens, to write with, the Plural of Pen 


Peter, a Man's Name 
Petre, Salt 

Pick, chuſe 

Pique, Grudge 


Pillar, 4 round Column 
Pillow, for a Bed 
Pint, Half of a Quart © 
Point, ſbarp End 
Piſtol, a ſmall Gun 
Piſtole, 4 Frexch Coin 
Place, ſet in Order 
Plaice, Kind of Fiſ 
Plait, 4 Fold in a Garment 
Plate, Silver 

Pleas, Excuſes 

Pleaſe, ſatisfy 

Poeſy, Poetry 

Poſy, Noſegay | 

Pole, à bong Stick 

Poll, Head, Vote 
Pour, ſpill 

Power, Might 

Praiſe, Commendation 
Prays, entreateth 
Pray, beſeech 

Prey, Booty 

. Precedent, an Example 
— Fo Governor 
relence, being Preſent 
Preſents, Gif” fe 
Principal, chief 
Principle, Rule 

Profit, Gain 

Prophet, 4 Foreteller 
Proud, haughty 

Prude, a preciſe Woman 
Quarry, & Stone-Pit 
Query, Queſtiicn 
Quaver, a Shake 
Quiver, for Arrows 
Quean, a naſty Slut 
Queen, 4a King's Wife 


Quue, twenty four Sheets Paper 


Choir, Singers 
e, Running 
Raſe, demoliſh 
Raddiſh, à Garden-Root 
Reddiſh, ixclining to Red 
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{| Road, rhe 


F 


Rain, Water 

Reign, Rule 

Rein, of a Bridle 
Raiſe, lift up 

Rays, Beams of Light 
Raiſin, a dry'd Grape 
Reaſon, Argument 
Read, did read © 
Red, Colour 

Reed, 4 Shrub 
Relick, Remainder 
Relit, à Widow p 


Reſt, Eaſe 


Wreſt, force 

Rheum, Spittle 
Rome, 4 City in Italy 
Room, à Chamber 
Rhyme, Verſe 

Rime, frozen Dew 


| Rice, an Indian Corn 


Riſe, Advancement 
Rie, Kind of Corn 
Rye, 4 Town in Suſſex 
Wry, crooked 
Ring, Circle 
Wring, twiſt 
Right, juſt and true 
Rite, Ceremony 
Write, make Letters. 
Highway 
Rode, did ride 
Row'd, did row 
Roſe, did riſe 
Rows, Ranks 


Rote, without Book 


Wrote, did wvrite 
Ruff, to put round the Neck 


Rough, uneven 
Sail, F + a Ship 
| Sale, ſelling 
8 


Salary, Wages 
Sellery, 4 Sallad- Herb 
Scent, Smell 


Sent, order'd away. 
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Saver, one who ſaves 


Saviour, our Redeemer, ſus Chriſt 


Savour, Taſte or Smell 
Scene, Sight 

Seen, behcld 

Sea, Ocean 

See, behold 

Seam, Fointr, 

Seem, preten 


Seas, Parties in Religion 


Sex, Male and Female 
Seignior, Lord 
Senior, elder 
Sew, with a Needle 
Sue, petition 

Shear, clip 

Sheer, go off 

Shire, County 

Shew, to make appear 
Shoe, for the Feet 
Shoar, 4 Prop 

Shore, the Sea-Coaſt 
Shower, haſty Rain 
Since, after then 
Sins, Crimes 

Sirrah, a Menace 
Sorrow, Grief 

Sloe, a wild Plumb 
Slough, a miry Place 
Slow, not ſpeedy 

So, thus 

Sow, the Seed 

Soal, Kind of Fiſh 


Sole, Bottom of the Foot 


Soul, Spirit 

Soar, mount upwards 
Sore, an Ulcer 
Some, 4 Part 

Sum, the Whole 
Son, a Male Child 


Sun, the Spring of Light - 


Stair, 4 Step 
Star, in the Firmament 
Stare, to look ſtedfaſtly 
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Stale, muſty 

Stall, Crib 

Starling, a Bird 
Sterling, Engliſh Mone 
Steal, Nr 2 a 
Steel, Iron that is harden'd 
Straight, not crooked 
Strait, narrow 

Succour, Help 

Sucker, 4 young T Wig 
Suit, Reque 

Sute, fie 


Surplice, a Miniſter's white Roke 


Surplus, over and above 
Tail, tbe End 

Tale, 4 Story 

Talents, good Parts 
Talons, Claus 

Tare, Weight allow'# 
Tear, to rend in Pieces 
Team, à Set of Horſes 
Teem, to go with Young 
Than, in Compariſon - 
Then, that Time 
The, Singular Number of theſe 


Thee, ho 


Their, belonging to them 
There, in that Place 
Threw, did throw 
Through, by Means of 
Throne, 4 Seat of State 
Thrown, hurled : 
Thyme, an Herb 
Time, Leiſure , 

To, unto 

Toe, a Part of the Foot 
Too, alſo 

Tow, Hemp. or Flax 
Two, a Couple 
Told, as à Tale 

Toll'd, as a Bell 

Tongs, for the Fire 
Tongues, Languages 
Tour, a Fourney 


Tower, 
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Tower, 4 fortified Place 
Track'd, traced 

Tract, a Treatiſe 
Tray, sd by Butchers 
Trey, of Spades, &c. 
Vale, a Valley 

Viel, 4 Covering 

Vane, a Weather-Cock 
Vain, concerted 

Vein, a Blood-Feſſel 
Vile, baſe 

Wile, a Trick 

Wade, 70 goin the Water 
Weigh'd, in the Balance 
Wain, 4 Cart 

Wane, Decreaſe 


Were, Plural of was 
Waiſt, he Middle 


Waſte, diminiſ 


Weak, not ſtrong + 

Week, ſeven Days 

Weal, Good 

Veal, Fleſh of a Calf 


| We'll, wwe will 


Wheel, of a Coach, &c. 
— 2555 | 

eather, Diſpoſition of the Air 
Whither, . | 7 
Wither, decay 


Which, his or that 


Witch, 4 Sorcereſs- 
Whiſt, Silence 


Way, Road Wiſt, knew 
Weigh, p0ize Wood, 4 Place full of Trees 
Wey, forty Buſbels Wou'd, vas willing 
Whey, Milk and Rennet f Ye, yourſelves 
Wait, rarry "® Yea, yes 
Weight, for the Scales Yew, a Tree 
Ware, Merchandize You, yourſelf 
Wear, 70 put on Cloaths . Ewe, a Sheep 
CHAP. XV. 


The Names of the Gops and Goppzsszs of the HeATuzns ; with thoſe of the 
Mvszs, Graces, Sc. | 


S the Names of the Heathen Deities, &9c. 
are frequently mentioned, eſpecially in 
Poetry, I ſhall briefly acquaint you what 
thoſe feign'd Beings are ſuppoſed to prefide 


over, 


Jupiter, the Chief of the Heathen Gods. 
Neptune, God of. the Sea. 

Pluto, of Hell. 

Saturn, of Time. 

Apollo, of Wiſdom. 

Mercury, of Eloquence. 


Bacchus, of Wine. 


Mars, of War. 
Vulcan, of Fire. 


Eſculapius, of Phy 


or, 1 
Pollux, 55 Mariners. 


Faunus, of the Groves. - 
the Woods, 


— of Swimmers. 
8 


Sylvanus, 


| 


2 toe an — 
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Pan, of Countrymen. | 
Plutus, of Riches. 


Silenus, of :Drunkards. 


Tithonus, of the Morning. 
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Juno, the Chief of the Heathen God- 
deſſes. 

Proſerpine, Goddeſs of the Infernal Regions. 

'Thetis, of the &]. 

Oreades, of the Mountains. 

Veſta, of Fire. | 

Diana, of Hunting. 

Aurora, of the Morning. 


Aſtræa, of Juſtice. 


Bellona, of War. 
Ceres, of Corn. 
Hebe, of Youth. 


Lucina, of Child-birth. 


Minerva, of Learning. 
Nemeſis, of Revenge. 
Pallas, of Arms. 

Suadela, -of Eloquence. 


Venus, of Love. | 
} Trftphone. 


Hamadryades, of Woods. 


| Naiades, of Fountains, 
| Muſæ, of Poets. 
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Aglaia, preſides over Beauty. 
Thalia, over Wurb. 
Euphroſyne, over Chearfulneſs. 


The NINE Musszs. 


Calliope, preſides over Epick Poetry. 
Clio, over Lyricks. 

Erato, over Love-Poetry. 

Thalia, over Fpigrammatiſts. 
Melpomene, over Elegies. 

Terpſichore, over Dramaticks. 

Euterpe, over AMimical. 

Polyhymnia, over Paneg yriſts. | 
Urania, over Myſticat, or Divine Pcetry. 


Names of the TREE Pur1ss. 


Alecto, 
Megæra, 


* 


1 
— 


CHAP. XVI 


Of Srors and Max Rt, With their Je: Aud Directions for placing the 
ACCENT. | b 


AS Stops, or Points, zre of the utmoſt. 


Uſe, not only by marking the Diſ- 
tance of Time in pronouncing, bur alfo by 
re venting any Obſcurity ar. Confuſion in 
the Senſe, (it being by them we diſtinguiſn 
Words from Words, and Sentences from 
Sentences) J ſhall give ſach plain Di- 
rections how to place them properly, that 


Perions of the meaneſt Capacity, of then 


E n + * 


auill bat obſerve them, ſhall be enabled to 
uſe them with Propriety. 

The four follow ing Points direct what 
Kind of Pauſe is to be obſet ved, viz. 


5 Comma, 5 Semicolan, 
Colon, Period, or Pall Stop. 


ö But 


10 


hat 


But 
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But as theſe are not ſufficient to convey 
our Ideas upon every Occaſion, two more 
are added, vis. 


0 Interrogation, | Admiration. 


I ſhall now give you plain Directions 


for the Uſe of each. 


1/t, Of the Comma. This divides the 
leſſer Parts of a Sentence, and requires a 
Pauſe while you may ſay, One. 

adly, The Semicoton. This divides the 

ter Parts of a Sentence, and requires a 
_ while you may diſtinctly ſay, One, 
Wo. 

zaly, The Colon. This is uſed where 

the Senſe, but not the Sentence, is com- 
leat ; at which you may ſtop till you can 
fay, One, T=vo, Three. 

Note, In the Bible, where the Colon is 


uſed frequently inſtead of the Semicolon, the 


Paufe ſhould not be quite fo long. 

4ihly, The Period, or Full Point. This 
denotes the Senſe to be fully ended, and re- 
quires a Pauſe while you can ſay, One, 
/avo, Three, Four. 

Note, All Abbreviations, or Contrac- 
tions of Words (which have Full Points af- 
ter them) are Exceptions to this Rule. 

gt hly, The Frotefis, or Point of Iuter- 
rogation. This is uſed when a Queſtion is 
asked. For Example: Does it rain? The 
Pauſe after this Point is commonly as long 
as after the FV Pon, 

6rhbly, The Eeptencſis, or Point of Ex- 
clamation, Ami ration or Wonder. This 
is a Note of Direction for raifing the 
Tone or Voice, + upon ſome vehement 
Paſſion being expreſſed. For Example: 
O that Men would rherefore praiſe the 
Lord for his Goodneſs, and declare the 
Wonders that he dceth for the Children of 
Men! The Almiration generally requires 
as long a Pauſe as the Full Point, 


| 


; 


| © dark-brown eyes fine hair of 


| 
ö 
ö 


Water and her teeth made al} the women 


1 


VNeore, The Comma is chiefly uſed in diſ- 
tinguiſhing Nous, Verbs and Adverbs. 
The Semicolon is the Subdivifion of the 
Parts of a Sentence. The Colon where the 
Senſe is perfect, but ſomething is wanting to 
compleat the Sentence. 
where the Senſe and Sentence are both com- 

t. 


 Kfhall now give you various Examples, 
2 Yale d Verſe, for the proper Uſe of all 
t Hits. | 

In the Hiſtory of Zaſper Banks (Vol. 
I. p. 63) is the following Deſcription of 
Polly Rowe, viz. Polly was tall, and 
** welt-ſhap'd ; had dark-brown Eyes, fine 
** Hair of the ſame Colour, a Skin tinctur'd 
** with a lively Bloom, like the Reflection 
of a Cherry upon a Table of Alabaſter ; 


and, when ſhe fmil'd, the Luftre of her 


Eyes dazzled every Beholder, Her Lips 
made every Man's Mouth water, and her 
'* Teeth made all the Women in the Pariſh 
'* keep their Mouths ſhut.” 

1 will now give you the ſame Words, 
without Points, Capitals or Great Letters, 
or diftingutſhing the proper Name by 
Italick. 5 

polly was tall and well-ſhap'd had 

fame 


colour a skin tinctured with a lively 


bloom like the reflection of a 


up 
* on # table of alabaſter and when ſhe 
** ſmil'd the luſtre of her eyes dazzled every 
*© beholder her lips made every man's mouth 


jn the pariſh keep their mouths ſhut” 

Here you may obſerve, That though the 
Words are all properly ſpelt, yet it is with 
ſome Difficulty we can make Senſe of the 
Sentenee. 

| will now give youthe fame Words, with 
Points and Capitabs'; but make the Dif- 
ſiculty greater, by placing the Points in the 
wrong Place. 


Polly 


The Full Point. 
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Polly was tall and well. Shap'd had dark- 
brown Eyes fine, Hair of the ſame : Colour 
a, Skin tinctur'd with. A lively Bloom 
like the Reflection of a, Cherry upon a 
% Table of Alabaſter and; when ſhe 
* ſmil'd the Luſtre of her Eyes dazzled, 
every Beholder her. Lips made every 
Man's Mouth water and her Teeth, made 
** all the Women in the Pariſh keep their 
** Mouths ; ſhut.” SW 

By this Specimen you may ſee how the 
Senſe is confuſed, by uſing Points — a 
Iy; but you will have many more hereafter. 

Note, In Books that are correctly printed, 
you will know the Nouns Subſtantive by 
being put with Capital Letters, and the 
Nouns Subſtantive Proper are diſtinguiſhed 
by Tralick : Capitals are alſo put after Co- 
lons. Some Printers follow another Method; 
they uſe no Talick, but in the Heads of 
Chapters, c. and put Nouns Subſtantive 
Proper with Capitals, but not Nouns Sub- 
ſtantive; nor do they put Great Letters 
aſter Colons. When Books are printed after 
this Method, a Capital at the Beginning of 
a Word denotes it to be the proper Name of 
a Perſon or Place; unleſs lch Great Let- 
ter be. put after a Full Point, or is the firſt 
Letter of a new Paragraph, Capitals are 
likewiſe uſed at the Beginning of every Line 
in Poetry. | 

I will now give you ſome Examples in 
ſhorter Sentences. 

I. Agood Boy is neat in his Perſon, di- 
ligent in his Learning, dutiſul to his Pa- 
rents, and frequent in his Prayers and 
Praiſes to his Creator. | | 

2. :Do nothing in _ leſt you ſorely 
repent it; for ſome it has coſt many a bit- 


ter Pang, and it has brought others to 


ſhameful and untimely Ends. 

3. Betemperate, and you will be reward- 
ed with Health ; for by eating and drink- 
ing too much, you load your Body with 


** 


| amples. 
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Diſeaſes : Tf you add Exerciſe to Ten- 
perance, there will be no great Occaſion for 
Phyſick, 

In the firſt Example, you ſee how the 
Comma divides the lefler Parts of a Sentence, 
vis. A good By is neat in his Perſon, 
diligent in his Learning, &c, therefore 
whenever the Senſe is not perfect, and a 
{mall Paufe is required, the Comma is the 
Stop Proper to be uſed. 125 

In the ſecond, you may obſerve how the 
Semicolon divides the greater Parts of a Sen- 
tence, Viz, Do "for in Anger, beſt you 


ſorely repent it; for ſome it has coſt many 


a bitter Pang, &c. therefore whenever the 
Senſe is imperfect, but the greater Parts of 


a Sentence want dividing from the leſſer, the 


Semicolon 1s the Stop proper to be uſed. 

In the third, you may remark that the 
Colon compleats the Senſe, though not the 
Sentence, viz. Be temperate, and you will 
be rewarded with Health; for by eating 
and drinking too much, you load your Body 
with Diſeaſes: If you add Exerciſe to 
Temperance, &c. therefore whenever the 
Senſe is perfect, but the Sentence not con- 
2 the Colon is the Stop proper to be 
uſed. 

I will now give you a few Examples for 
the Uſe of the Interrogation and Admira- 
tion. 

The Interrogation ſhould be uſed only 
when a Queſtion is asked ; as, Did he 
to School? For if Joy, Surprize, Ec. 
expreſſed in the asking the Queſtion, then 
you ſhould not place an Interrogation to it, 
but an Admiration. For Example: Queſ. 
Is it fair or rainy? Anſw. It rains. Quel. 
Does it ! | 

As ſome may object to my uſing the Ad- 
miration where a Queſtion is asked, I will 
ſhew the Inſufficiency of the Interrogation 
for that Purpoſe, in the following Ex- 


Iſt, We 
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Iſt, We will ſuppoſe a dear Friend has 
been long abſent, and returns at a Time little 
expected. We will likewiſe ſuppoſe, that 
the Perſon he comes to viſit hears ſome Per- 
ſon coming up Stairs, and cries out, J/þo 
is there? This is only a Queſtion, and is 
mark'd ſtrong enough by the [nterroga- 
tion: But when he ſees his Friend, and 
cries out with Vehemence, Is ir you! it 


muſt be mark'd, though a Queſtion, with 


an Admiration ; for there 1s no other Point 
that can ſufficiently denote the involuntary 
Emotions of the Soul. 

24}y, We will ſuppoſe two Perſons to 
have had ſome Difference; the one ſays, 
Ito is that you threaten? This is a 
Queſtion, and mark'd ſtrong enough by 
the Interrogation. The other anſwers, in 
Anger, Tou! The firſt Perſon immediately 
cries out, in Anger and'Aftoniſhment, Me 
This, though a Queſtion, cannot be pro- 
perly marked by any other Point than the 
Admiration ; therefore when Joy, Anger, 
Grief, Sc. are to be expreſſed in Writing, 
no Point but the Admiration can do it 
properly, even in a Queſtion. 

I will now give you ſome Examples in 
Poetry. In Mr. HuGnzs's Siege of Da- 
maſcus, after a Truce between the Chriſ- 
tians and the Saracens, Eudocia ſays; 


« All's buſh'd around ! — No more the Shouts 
« of Soldiers | 


« And Claſh of Arms tumultuous fill the Air. 


Now by only putting the Admiration, in 
the firſt Line, two Words forwarder, the 
whole Senſe is inverted ; and, inſtead of 
Silence and a Ceſſation of Arms, as ex- 
preſſed in the above two Lines, they will 
denote Noiſe and 'Tumult. 


* All's buſb d around no more! — The Shouts of 
| & Joldiers 
And Claſh of Arms tumultuous fill the Air. 


| 
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In the ſame Tragedy, after a Series of 
Misfortunes and the Death of Phocyas have 
brought Eumenes to think jullly, he 
concludes it with the following Lines, 


which ace the Moral to the Play ; 


« Fears vainly floxy for Errors learn d too late, 
« When timely Caution ſhould prevent cur Fate.” 


The Senſe of theſe Lines is entirely de- 
ſtroyed by adding two Points, and putting 
them in 1mproper Places: As, | 


« Tears vainly flow. For Errors learn'd too late, 
A ben timely. Caution ſhould prevent our Fate.” 


In Mr. OTrwar's Orphan, the good 
Acaſto gives the following Advice to his 
Son, on his ſpeaking, as he thought, too 
much in his Praiſe ; 


« No Flattery, Boy ! an boneft Man can't live ly t; 
« It is à little ſmaking Art, <vhich Knaves 
* Uſe to cajole and ſoften Fools cvithal.“ 


Here the Senſe may likewiſe be de- 
ſtroyd, by uſing Points ia improper 
Places : As, - Agar 


« No Flattery, Bey! an honeſt. an. Can't live by't 
« /t is a little ſneaking. Art <chich Knaves 
« Uſe to cajole and ſoften ; Fools witbal. 


The following Speech of Caſtalio to his 
Father, on his fudden Sicke (in the 
ſame Play) I ſhall give without any 
Alteration; as it may ſerve both as a 
Specimen for the proper Uſe of Points, 
and for Copies for young Practitioners in 
Writing. 


« Angels preſerve my deareſt Father"s Life ; 
*« Bleſs it with long, uninterrupted Days ! 
« Oh / be live till Time itſelf decay; 


« "Till good Men wiſh bim dead, or 1 offend bim l. 
I ſhall 
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I ſhall only add four Lines more, from 
Mr. Rowsz's Fair Penitent ; and, as they 
expreſs a Joe Dependence upon Pro- 
vidence, ſhall give them only as they are 
wrote. They are Part of a Speech of 
Lavinia to her Husband, after his Friend 
had wrong'd him by a falſe Accuſation. 


« The holy Pocv'r, <vbo clothes the ſen eleſs Earth 
* With Weeds, with Fruits, with Flow'rs and 
« gerdant Graſs, 

« II beſe bounteous Hand feeds the whole Brute 
. « Knows all our Wants, and bas 


« Creation, © 
« aus.” 


If you underſtand well the Inſtructious 1 
have given you, for the Uſe of Points, you 
will need no other ; for, if you can place 
Points properly in one Sentence, you wall 
ſoon be able to do 1t, were you to write a 
Folio Volume. 

The Marks of Notes to be met with in 
Reading are as follow, vis. 1 

1/t, The Apoſtrophe, marked thus (), 
which is uſed to abbreviate, or ſhorten 

Words: As, Tho', though ; thro', through ; 
Lis, tt is; lou'd, — r dreſs'd, dreſſed, 
&c. The Apoſtrophe is likewiſe, when an 
sis added to it, the Sign of the Engliſh 
Genitive Caſe: As, Milton's Works, viz. 
The Works of Milton; John's Wife, viz. 
The Wife of John. 

2dly, The Caret, marked thus (), is 
placed where ſome Word or Words 1s left 
out in Writing, and what is wanting is 
wrote over it. For Example: 


enough to give 


| ſincere og 
He was by Nature and generous. 


2dly, Parentbeſis, or. Tnterpcſition, is 
marked thus (), and ſerves for the Diſ- 
tinction of ſuch an additional Part of a 
Sentence, as is not neceflary to make the 


— 


© Dx1ry) can you be 
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Senſe perfect. For Example: Telemachus 
* anſwered, Oh! whoever you are, whether 
© a Mortal or a Goddeſs (THouGcn $vkE 
„oK ASPECT SPEARS YOU A 
unmov'd at the 
* Misfortunes of a Son; who, ſeeking his 
„Father through the Dangers of Winds 
* and Seas, has ſeen his Ship daſh'd in 
„Pieces againſt your Rocks?” Telema- 
chus, Vol. I. p. 33. Here you may 
obſerve, That the Words between the 
Parentheſis may be left out, without any 
Obſcurity in the Senſe: As, Telemachus 
* anſwer'd, Oh! whoeèver you are, whether 
* a Mortal or a Goddeſs, can you be 
* unmov'd at the Misfortunes of a Son,” 
Sc. I will give you one Example more: 
* Mentor anſwered, We were drove upon 
** that Coaſt by a Storm. We are Grectans ; 
the lile of Ithaca, which lies near Epirus 
* (walITHER YOU ARE BOUND) is 
* our Country.” Telemach. Vol. I. p. 157. 
This would have been Senſe, had the Sen- 
tence run thus: Mentor anſwered, We 
** were drove upon that Coaſt by a Storm, 
„We are Grecians; the Iſle of Ithaca, 
** which lies near Epirus, is our Country.“ 

arhly, Parat heſis, or Expoſition (by 
Printers call'd Crochets) is marked thus 
[ J, and ſerves for the Diſtinction of 
ſuch Words as are added by Way of Ex- 
plication, ot of explaining ſomething that 
goes before. For Example: No more, 
** no more, my lovely Girl; my innocent, 
my generous, my irreſiſtible Girl ! ----- 
Vere it come to that [IT BECAME ME 
TO BE UNRESERVED, FOR MORE 

REASONS THAN ONE, TO THIS 
SWEET Curt Not one Requeſt 


** ſhould my Emily make, that Heart and 
* Mind I would not comply with: Not 
one W1ſh that I would not endeavour to 
promote and accompliſh for her.“ Hif- 


\ tory of Sir CharlesGrandiſon, Vol. III. p. $3. 
gthly, 


cc 


Es. AS «a OE. ²ꝰ . POW.,. nc 


zt hly, A Paragraph is marked thus 
(J), and is placed at the Beginning of a 
new Diſcourſe, and ſhews what is contained 
in a Sentence or Period, It is frequently 
uſed for this Purpoſe in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. 

6rhly, A Section is marked thus ( 5 ), 
and is uſed for the Divifion of a Diſ- 
courſe, or Chapter, into leſſer Parts or 
Port ions. 

Note, This is uſed ſor the ſame Purpoſe 
in common Books, as the Paragraph is 
in the Bible. It is likewiſe ſometimes uſed 


to refer to a Note at the Side or Bottom of 


a Page. 

Tthly, A Quotation is generally marked 
thus (“), but ſometimes thus ( © ; 
and denotes that the Words ſo marked are 
tranſcribed from the Writings of another, 
in his own Words, For Example: Hap- 
** Py are they, who never wander'd out of 
the right Path! For they may be able 
to do Good, in a much greater Perfec- 
„tion.“ Telemachus, Vol. II. p. 199. 
I will give yon another Example: To 
* judge well of Men, you muſt firſt apply 
* yourſelf to know what they ought to be: 
* You ſhould know what true and ſolid 
Merit is, that you may diſtinguiſh ſuch 
Nas have it, from ſuch as have it not.“ 
T6:id. p. 226. 

8% y, An Index is marked thus (), 


- and denotes that the Paſſage it points to is 


very remarkable. 


gthly, The Aſterisk, or Aſteriſm, is 


marked thus (*), and refers to ſome | 


Note at the Bottom or Side of the Page. 

Nete, When ſeveral of them ſtand to- 
gether, thus (* * X X * * * * * 
* * * *), they imply that ſome Part of 
an Author is loſt, or elſe is too immodeſt 
to be read. When uſed thus ( *,*), 
they denote ſomething follows that is very 


particular. 
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lorhly, The Obelisk, (or Dagger, as it 
is called by Printers; with the Double 
Dagger, which is thus ( + ) marked) re- 
fers to the Side or Bottom of the „ 

II hIy, Parallels are thus marked ( || ), 
and refer to ſome Note at the Side or Bot- 
tom of the Page. 
| Note, The Letters of the Alphabet uſed 
thus (a), (b), (c), &c. and Figures thus 
(1), (2), (3), Ec. refer to ſome Note 
at the Side or Bottom of the Page. 

12thly, The Brace is marked thus 


( ) and is uſed to couple two, or more, 


Words or Lines together, which have a 
Relation to each other. It is often uſed in 
Poetry, when three. Lines have the ſame 
Rhime, which is then called a Triplet. 
 13thly, An Hyphen is marked thus (-), 
and is uſed to join Syllables,of a Word to- 
ther, which 1s obliged to be divided at 
S End of a Line, for want of Room, It 
is likewiſe. uſed in Compound Words; as, 
Dwelling - Houſe, Paper - Mill, Cherry - 
* Pye, &c, 1 
14ihly, The Elipſis is thus marked 
( --------- , and fills up the Gap in a 
Word, or Name, whoſe Middle Letters 
are left out on Purpoſe. As, M-------r, 
for Miniſter ; T-----------n, for Thomp- 
ſon, &e. It alſo denotes that Part of a 
Verfe or Sentence is left out, either at the 
Beginning or Ending of a Line. As, 


Our paſt Life we ſcan, | 
« And ask if 74 has enlarg d the San.“ 


Again 8 


«Y vaniſh all the Hopes of Men; their Pride, 
% And vain Deſigns, ———. 1 


| 


It is likewiſe ufed to denote Pauſes, in 
Works of Humour: And is alſo uſed in 


| Works, where extreme Grief and Diſtrae- 
7 OE tion 
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tion of Mind are expreſſed. For Example: ö 


The old Gentleman griev'd as long as 


„ Decency requir'd ; and, let me tell you, 


*© that was a great while----a whole Lear 
1% Even the Affectat ion of Sorrow can't hold 


out above Half the Time now.” - Zaſper 
Banks, Vol. I. p. 
„ thee thus, 2 po too great for Words. 
*© Farewel-----Heaven ſtrengthen thee !----- 
©* Farewel.” Sarnwell. 


Directions for placing the Acctnr. 


Accents are placed over Letters in Dic- 


tionaries, Sc. for the Inſtruction of thoſe 
Perſons who have not had the Advantage 


of a liberal Education. 
An Acute Accent over a Vowel, marked 


thus ( @ ), denotes the Streſs of the Voice 


muſt be placed upon it. As, Laban, 


Regaſt, &c. | | 

The Circumflex, thus marked (4), de- 
notes a long and grave Sound. 
Pphrates, &c. 


As, Eu- 
The Dialyſis, or Diæreſis, marked 


thus (e), denotes it muſt be pronounced 
in a diſtinct Syllable. 
Ephraim, &c. 


marked (4); and the Short, marked 


thus (). 'Theſe denote the Quantity of 
the Syllable over which they are placed, 


and muſt be pronounced Jong or ſhort ac- Church Yeſterday ? 


cordingly. As, Water, &c. 
In Words of two Syllables the Accent, or 
Streſs of the Voice, is generally on the 


firſt Syllable: As, Chagrin, Dinner, &. 


But if the laſt Syllable has the moſt Vowels 
in it, then the Accent generally lies on 
that: As, Deceit, Debate, &e. 

Note, In Proper Names of two Syllables 


the Accent is placed on the firſt; As, 
David, Laban, &c. 


15. Again, To ſee | 


As, Rapbaël, 
To theſe I ſhall add the Long, thus | 


| 


” SP OM. 
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In Words of more than two Syllables, the 
Accent generally is placed on the laſt but 
two: As, Liberty, Declaration, Dedica- 
tion, &c, 


Note, As many IWords vary from theſe 
Rules, the ſhorteſt and belt Inſtruction 1 
can give you 1s, When you find Words 
don't flow ſmoothly, when atcented by 
them, to lay the Streſs of the Voice on 
thoſe Syllables which will give them the 
ſmootheſt Pronunciation. E 


Directions for placing the Ewen Asrs, 


Emphaſis, with Reſpect to Sentences, 
is the ſame as Accent with Regard to 
Syllables ; therefore rheſe Words in 2 
Sentence which are particularly ſignificant, 
and ſhew the Meaning and Beauty of it, 
ſhould have a greater Streſs of Voice. 

To know emphatical Werds in Sentences, 
you muſt attentively conſider the cuite 


1 DEs1GN OF THE AUTHOR, which is 


the beſt Direction can be given 


you 5 for 
when you are capable of diſcerning that, 
you will preſently know on which Words 


When judicious Perſons ask a Queſtion, 
it 1s eaſy to comprehend their Meaning, by 
the Emphaſis they lay on ſome particular 
Word or Words in it. For Example: 
Did your SISTER £0 in the Coach to 

f I lay the Emphaſis * 
on the Word 818 TER, it is evident I want 
to know whethes it was She, or ſome 
other Perſon. If I lay the Emphaſis oa 
the Word Coacn, it is plain I want to 
krow whether ſhe walk'd or rid. If I 
lay the Emphaſis on the Word CHR ck, 
you are certain that I know ſhe rid in the 
Coach, but that I want to be informed 
whether She went to Church, or elſewhere. . 
But if I lay the Emphaſis on the Word. 

YESTERDAY, 
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YESTERDAY, then it denotes that I am 


ſatisfied your Siſter did go in the Coach, 
and to Church, but that I want to know 
the particular Time, whether it was 77ſter- 
day, or ſome preceding Day. 

Many Authors diſtinguiſh emphatical 
TWerds by a different Character, v1z. 
Capitals, Small Capitals, or Ttalick, ac- 
cording to the Emphaſis they lay upon 
them. Capitals denote an extraordinary 
Emphaſis; Small Capitals ſomething 
leſs ; and Jralick leſs than either. | 


of VowELs in General. 


No Vowels, except o and e, are wrote 
double at the End of a Word. 


Of ConsonanTs in Generad. 


No Conſonants, except b, d, f, 
r, and 5, are wrote double at the 
Word. 


g. J. u, 
End of a 
OF Parxricvran LETTERS. 


Never write double a, unleſs in Proper 
Names. | 
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Write c between a Vorel and k, in 
Words of one Syllable, unleſs k has e 
after it. In Words of revo, or more 
Syllables, the k 1s frequently leſt our, 
becauſe not in their Originals: As, Muſic, 
or Muſick ; Public, or Publick, &c. 

You muſt not write e final after uo 
> $75 unleſs the Jaſt Conſonant is c 
„ B, or s. 

4 After one Vowel no Word, except of 
and if, conclude with one f. 

No Engliſh Words end with i. 

The Conſonant j always begins a Syl- 
lable. 

When k begins a Word, it is always fol- 
lowed by either e, i, or n. EY? 

No Word of one Syllable ends with 
ſingle JI, when the } is preceded by one © 
/ owel only. 

You muſt write πẽ ) Vowels after q, of 
which 4 1s always the firſt. 

The Jong / muſt never end a Word; 
neither mult it be wrote immediately after 
the ſport 5. | 

Never "_ 1 after wv, 

The Conſonant v is always wrote ſingle 
and never before a freeing ; 4 
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Directions for chuſing and hardening Quills ; for making and mending Pens; and for 
925 7 n making = preſerving Prog = 12 "bl f 


HUSE the firſt, ſecond or third 
Quill in the Wing of a Gooſe, Raven 


or Crow; of which thoſe that are round 
and clean, are beſt, 


Scrape the Film, or Skin, from your 


Barrels into boiling Water, into which put 
a little Allum and Salt. Let them boil 
about a Quarter of an Hour, and then 
dry them in a Pan of hot Sand, or in an 


| Oven, after the Bread, Ec. is taken out. 
To dutch, or clarify Quills. | 


To make Quills extremely hard, 
You muſt cut off the Tip-ends, to let 


Quills, and cut the Ends off; then put the 


— — — 
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* Water into the Barrels; after which, 
| tie 
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Side above the Slit, 
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tie them up in Bunches, and put them into 
a Pot of cold Water. Lay a Piece of 
Board over them, to keep them under 


Water, and boil them an Hour over a 


gentle Fire. Take them out by the 
Feather-ends, and ſhake the Water out of 
the Barrels; then open the Bunct es, and 
ſpread them thinly in a ſlack Oven, aſtet 
Bread, gc. has been baked. Let them lie 
there all Night, and they will be extremely 
hard. | 


Directions for making or mending a Pen. 


Scrape the thin Rind, or Film, from 
your = with the Back-Edge of your 
Penknife. Hold the Quill in your Left- 
hand, with its Feather-end from you, and 
then enter the Back thereof ſloping. Cut 
off as much in Length, as the Qui is in 
Breadth ; and anſwer that with ſuch ano- 


ther Cut on the Infide, like an Oppoſite to 


the former. Yon muſt then turn the Quill, | 
and enter the Edge of your Penknife even | 


in the Back thereof. It muſt be exactly in 
the Midſt of the Half-round, neither in- 
clining the Blade of your Penknife one 
Way or other, leſt your Slit be made 
awry. Put the Peg of your Penknife-Haft 
up 1. uill, if it has one; if it has not, 
put up the End of a whole Quill: Then, 
with a ſudden Twitch, force up the Slit, 
holding the Thumb of your Left-hand hard 
upon the Back of the Quill, to keep the 


Slit from running farther than you chuſe it 
Mould go. When you have done this, 
Take a Quart of Rain- Water, if you can 
get it; if not, River-Water ; put it into a 
Stone or ſtrong Glaſs Bottle, or earthen 


Penknife floping in the other 
about twice the 
Breadth of your Quill, and cut away the 
Cradle-piece; after which turn the Back of 
your Quill upwards, and cut down to the 
End of the Slit, the Cheek or Shoulder- 
Pieces ; in doing which turn the Penknife, 


enter your 


on both Sides, towards the Back of the 


; 
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Spoonful of Brandy. 


Quill. Put the Inſide of the End, or 
Nib, of your Pen upon the Nail of your 
Left-hand Thumb, and hold the Quill fiſt 
between the Fore-finger and Middle-finger 
of that Hand : After which, to finiſh the - 
Nib, enter the Edge of the Penknife flopin 
on the Back of the Pen, near the Bod 
thereof ; then immediately turn the Edge 
of it almoſt downright, and cut it off. 

When you mend your Pen, firſt clear it 
well from the Ink that ſticks round it, and 
then proceed as before directed. 

Note, If your Quill be harder than you 
like it, put it for a ſhort Time in Water: 
If too ſoft, harden it in warm Sand, Aſhes, 
or twirle it about between your Hands 
before a Fire: If too thick, pare a little 
from the Back of the Nib: If too thin 
and weak, then ſtrengthen your Pen with a 
ſhort Slit, a ſhort Nib, and a broad 
Shoulder. 


To make common Black Ink. 


Take a Quart of Rain or R tver-Water, 


| but Rain-Water is beſt ; put into it three 


Ounces of Galls grofsly bruiſed, Half an 
Ounce of Gum Arabic, of Copperas and 
Roch Allum each a Quarter of an Ounce, 
Half an Ounce of common Salt, and a 
| Sheke all up to- 
gether 1n the Bottle or earthen Pot, and it 


will be fit for Uſe in a Fortnight. 


To make the beſt Black Ink. 


Pot with a narrow Mouth, to keep it 
free from Duſt : Then put imo it, bruiſed 
pretty ſmall, four Ounces of freſh blue 


| 


Galls of Aleppo, which are ſtronger than 
Hnyrna Galls, two Ounces of mn 
that 
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that is clean, roeky and green, two Ounces 
of clean, bright and clear Gum Arabic, 
and a Quarter of an Ounce of Roch Allum. 
Shake or ſtir it well every Day; and, in 
about a Month's Time, you will have an 
excellent Ink. 

Note, Your Bottle or Pot muſt hold 
more than a Quart, that there may be 
room for the Ingredients, and to ſhake the 
Liquor. The longer you keep this Ink, 
the better 1t will be for Uſe. 


To make fine Japan, or Shining Ink. 


Take a Quart of Rape Vinegar, put it 
into a ſtrong Stone or Glaſs Bottle, or 
earthen Pot with a narrow Mouth: Then 
put into it Gum Arabic and Roman Vitriol, 
of each a _ of an Qunce, and Smyrna 
Galls, well bruiſed, a Quarter of a Pound. 
Put it in a warm Place, and ftir it often, 
till the Liquor becomes black. After you 
ſee the Liquor is black, add a Quarter of 
an Ounce of Ivory-Black, ad two large 
Spoonfuls of Seed-Lac- Varniſh, which will 
make a curious Black Shining lok. 


To make a very good Red Ink. 


Take a Pint of Stale Beer, two Ounces 
of Brazil- Wood ground to Powder, Two- 
Pennyworth of Cochineal, two Ounces of 
Roch Allum, and one Ounce of Gum 
Arabic. Boil theſe together over 2 

le Fire for about Half an Hour, then 

in the Liquor through a Flannel, bottle 

. 2 ſtop it down very cloſe, and keep it 
r Uſe. 


To make an Ink for marking Linnen, which 
<orll never <voſh our. 


Take three Ounces of Horſe - beans, burn 
them in a Shovel over the Fire, and beat 


Og eee — — — 
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them to a Powder; then tie the Powder in 

a Piece of Linnen, and boil it Half an 

Hour in a Pint of the Juice of Sloes. Bottle 

it up, ſtop it down cloſe, and keep it for 
e. 


Note, This makes an excellent Writing- 
Ink, which no Art can diſcharge or Time 
deface. You may likewiſe mark more 
Linnen with this Ink in an Hour, than can 
be done with a Needle in many Days. Lou 
muſt obſerve the Linnen be dry, when you 
go to mark it ; then take a clean Pen, and 
write your Letters on the Linnen in the - 
ſame Manner you would on- Paper. When 
the Linnen is waſh'd, the Marks are of 2 
fine Purple Colour; and has this 
Advantage above marking with a Needle, 
that there is no Way of removing what- 


ever Marks are put on, but by cutting the 
Piece out. 


| | To make Ink Powder. 


| Take five Ounces of the cleareſt and 
beſt Smyrna Galls, bruiſe them to a 
Powder, and ſiſt it very fine ; then add an 
Ounce of White Copperas, an Ounce and -. 
Half of Roman Vitriol, Half an Ounce of 
either Gum Arabick, or Sandatack. Beuiſe 
and fift them very fine; and, notwithftand- 
ing the Powder will appear White, yet a 
little of it being put into Water will pre- 
ſently ch u. One Quace of this 


Powder will make. a Pint of very black 


Inc. | 
— You make what Quantity 


any of the entien'd Inks you 
pleaſe, by adding or diminiſhing the la- 
gredients in Proportion to your Liquid. 


To keep Ink from freezing, 
When the Froſt is very ſevere, In will 
be apt to freeze, which. deſtroys aw beautiful 
. Blackneſs ; 
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Blackneſs; therefore put a few Drops of 


Brandy, or other ſpirituous Liquor, into 


it, and it will not freeze after that. 


To keep Ink from moulding. 
Put a little common Salt into it, and it 
will prevent its moulding. 


CHAP. XVII. 


Directions for WRITING; by which a Perſon, though entirely ignorant of that Ax r, 
may write 4 good Hand in twenty-four Hours, wirnour THE ASSISTANCE OF 


A MASTER. 


M Gentlemen and Ladies to write, en- 
gage to do it in twenty-four Hours. They 
do ſo------But not in the Compaſs of a 
natural Day, as many imagine ; but come 
an Hour each Day, for twenty - four 
Days-----So that, in Fact, they are #2wenty- 
Four Days before they are taught. 

Now in this Time I will engage, if you 
will obſerve my Directions, you ſhall write 
a good Hand, witjuouT THE As$IST- 


ANCE oF A MASTER; and, 


conſequently, WITHOUT THE EX- 


PENCE: 


I will ſuppoſe you entirely ignorant of 
the Art of Writing, therefore muſt deſire 
you carefully to obſerve the following Di- 


How to hold the Pen. 


You muſt hold the Pen in your Right- 
hand, between your two Fore-fingers and 
Thumb. Your two Fore-fingers muſt be 
extended almoſt ftrait, and your Thumb 


bend a lutle outward : The hollow Side of 


the Pen muſt be downwards, and the Nib 


of it flat upon the Paper. Let your Pen 
reſt between the two upper Joints of the 
| Fore- and on the End of the Middle- 
finger, about an Inch from the Nib; and 


. 


\ 
* 
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ANY - Perſons, who teach young 


let the Ends of the Little-finger, and the 
Finger which is next to it, bend in to- 
wards the Palm of the Hand, and be about 
Half an Inch diſtant from the End of the 
Middle finger. 


How to place your Copy, and the Paper 
you Write on. 


It is beſt to begin with large Writing, 
becauſe 1t enables you to move your Pen 
with the more Eaſe; and when you can 
write a large Hand, you will ſoon be ca- 
pable to write a ſmall One : Therefore 
chuſe the firſt Copper- Plate for your Copy, 
which is RounDd TEXT. Open this 
Book at the Copy before-mention'd, which 
you will find to follow Page 40; put a Piece 
of fine, thin Poſt-Paper over it, and all 
the Letters of your Copy will appear 
through the Paper. Chuſe a Pen with a 
Nib as broad as the fulleſt Stroke in your 
Copy, and hold it as before directed. Let 
the Book lie directly before you on a 
Desk, Table, Sc. and your Right-hand 
reſt only on the Top of your Little- 
finger; and be careful that no other Part 
of your Pen-Hand or Wriſt touch the 
Paper, or Desk, Sc. you write on: But 
reſt your Arm, between the Wriſt and 


—_——— —y_—__ —— 


Elbow, very lightly. Lou muſt keep 
your 
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your Body upright, and from touching 
the Desk, Sc. Your Elbow muſt be al- 


moſt cloſe to your Side, and the Feather- | 


end of your Pen pointed towards the outer 
Part of your Richt- ſhoulder, For the 
leaning Hands, you mult turn your Left- 
fide a little towards the Desk, Cc. For 
the upright Ones, keep your Body directly 
before it, aud your 'Right-elbow turned 
outwards from your Side. Let the Weight 
of your Body reſt upon your Left-arm, and 
keep down the Paper with your Left- 
hand, | E 


How Beginners ſhould learn to write, 


When you have placed your Paper over 
our Copy, as before directed, with your 
Pen crete trace the Round Text Great 
Letters, and then the Small Ones. 
Obſerve that you make your Strokes 
fine or full, as * appear from the Let- 


ters of your Copy through your fine, thin 


Poſt-Paper h 

Note, You may buy the Poſt-Paper, 
before-mentioned, at any Stationer's. 

Trace Single Letters on your Paper for 
ſix Days, employing yourſelf in this 
Manner only ONE Hou in each Day; 
in which Time you will eaſily trace the 
Great and Small Alphabets. 

The jirſt Day, when you have traced 
your to Alphabets, take them off this 
Book, Save the Alphabets you have 
traced, in order to compare them with 

our future Performances; for, by this 
— you will ſee what Improvement you 
make. 

The ſeccnd Day cover your Copy 
with another Piece of fine, thin Poſt-Paper, 
as before directed, and trace the ſame Al- 
phabets again. Save them, and ſee whether 
the Letters are hetter than thoſe you traced 
the firſt Day; which you may eaſily 


+" 
know, by comparing them with the 
Copper-Plate Copy. 

Follow this Method four Days more; 
always faving your Alphabets, to ſee how 
you 1mprove. 

After you have purſued this Method 
about an Hour each Day, for ſix Days, 
then lay the ſame Coprer-Plate Copy before 
you, and try whether you can make the 
Great and Small Letters of the Alphabet, 
by only looking on them. To do which, 
you muſt not lay the Paper over the 
Copper-Plate Copy, as before ; but as near 
you, as you find convenient. 

Obſerve well the Size and Make, and 
the Full and fine Strokes of the Letters of 
yer Copper-Plate Copy, before you en- 
deavour to write by it ; for, by ſo doing, 
you will learn the ſooner. 

Save the Alphabets you write from the 
Copper-Plate Copy, for the Reaſon before 
given; and continue writing in this Man- 
ner from your Copy an Hour each Day, 
tor ſix Days more, which will make 
teuelve Days ſince you began to learn. 
Compare your Writing each Day, as before 
directed. ; ; 

The thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth 
Days, for an Hour each Day, trace the 
firſt Joining-Copy, in the Round Tzxr ; 
the Words of which are, Avoid BAD 
CoMPAaNy, Do it, by putting fine, 
thin Poſt-Paper over the Words, as before 
directed; and ſave what you trace, for 
the Reaſon before givea. 

The ſixteenth, ſeventeenth and eighteenth 
Days, for the fame Time each Day, trace 
the ſecond Joining-Copy, in the Rounn 
TzxT ; the Words of which are, Bs 
VSEFUL IN LITE. Do it as before 
directed, and ſave what you trace. 

The nineteentb, twentieth and twenty- 
firſt Days, for the ſame Time each Day, 


| ric (not trace) the firſt Joining-Copy, 
; in 


: 
; 
v 
4 


in the Rouny Texr, viz. A VOID BAD | 

Comyany. Place your Copy at a couventent 
Diſtanee before you, and obſerve well the 
Size aud Make, the full and fine Strokes of 
tae Letters, as before directed for wwriring 
the Letters of the Great and Sm Alpha- 
bets, Save what you vrite each Day, for 
the Reaſon before given. 

The twenty - ſecond, tæventy- third and 
twenty-fourth Days, for the ſame Time 
each Day, <vrite (not trace) the ſecond 
Joining-Copy, in the RouND⁰ TEXT, vis. 
BE uszrug IN LIE. Do it in the 
Manner before directed, and fave what 
you Write. 

By practiſing in this Manner one Hour 
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each Day, viz. Half an Hour in the 
Forenoon and Half an Hour in the After- 
noon, for zventy - four Days, you 
will be able to write a tolerable Hand 
and, if you apply yourſelf to it with Di- 
ligence and Care, you will, in a very ſhort 
Time, be capable of writing elegantly. 
When you are inclin'd to leara other 
Hands, (of which there are various Copies in 
this Book) begin by tracing the Alphabets on 
fine, thin Poſt-Paper, as before directed; 
after which <vrire them, placing your 
Copy at a convenient Diſtance. Then trace 
and <vrite your Joining-Copies, as before 
directed. Save what you trace and wrote, 


to ſee how you improve. 


CH AP. XIX. 


Direfions for thoſe who would «write clegantly, 


8 I have, in this Book, given Alphabets | 
and Copies of all the Hands now 1n 
Uſe (which I have had engraved on Cop- 
r-Plates from Writing, done by the beſt 
Matters) you will eafily fee what Improve- 
ment you make, by comparing any Hand 
you are difpoſed to write, with the ſame 
Hand in the Copper-Plate Copy : But, in 
order to enable you to write WELL, with- 
out looking at any Copy, pleaſe to obſerve 
the following Directions. 
1. You muſt get a perfect Idea, or No- 
tion, of a good Letter. This you may 


eafily do, by making frequent and nice 
Obſervations of a correct Copy. 

2. You muſt next endeavour to. get ſuch 
a Command of Hand, as may enable you 
10 expreſs that Idea upon Paper, with your 
Pen. This you muſt attain, by conſtantly 


and well obſerving the Niceties and Ex- 
cellencies of the Hands you would be 
Maſter of. | 

3. Let your Writing have a due Pro- 
portion of the Characters throughout the 
Whole. 

4. Obſer ve that all your Letters have a 
natural Inclination, or Leaning, one to 
another; and that they have a clean, 
ſmooth Stroke, that they may appear with 
a maſterly Boldnefs and Freedom. 

5. Regulate the Proportion of your Let- 
ters by the o and u. 

6. Obſerve that you make all the Body- 
Strokes of your Letters with the Full, and 
all the Hair-Strokes with the Corner of your 
Pen; and that your Hair-Strokes be pro- 
portioned to your Body-Strokes, and anſwer 
one another, 


and carefully writing after good Copies, 


| #7, Mind that all your Letters, which 
have 
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have no Stems either above or below the 
Liane, be even at Top and Bottom. 

8. Let thoſe Letters which have Stems 
above the other Letters, be equal in Length 
to }, cxcept 7; and, in ſome Hands, a 
few other Letters. Which thoſe Letters 
are, you will find by examining the Cop- 
per-Plate Alphabets in this Book. 

9. Thoſe Letters which have Stems be- 
low the others, ſhould be equal in Length 
to j. 

. Let all your Capital Letters be 
equal in Height to the ſmall J, and the 
Stroke ſomething ſtronger. 

11. Keep your Words at a due Diftance 
from each other. After a Comma, Semi- 
colon and Colon, leave a little more , 
or Diſtance, than you do after Words which 
have no Points; and after a Period, or Full 


39 
Stop, let the Space be twice as large, unleſs 
the Period only denotes an Abbreviation, 

12. Let the Diſtance between Line and 
Line be twice the Length of J, that the 
Stems of your Letters may not wwterfere 
with each other. _ 

13. Obſerve that you nzveR lean hard 
on your Pen. 

14. When you mix Figures among your 
Writing, make them ſomething larger than 
the Hand you write, and let them ſlope, or 
lean, a littlez but when Figures are ranged 
in Columns, make them upright. 


Note, The Nib of your Pen, in moſt 
Hands, ſhould be the Breadth of the full 
Stroke of your Letters; but, in the ak an 


Hand, the Nib ſhould be a little finer, and 
| the Slit longer, | 


CHAP. XX. 


Directions for writing Figure - Hand; 


another Hand which is difficult to read; and. 


4 new and eaſy Short-Hand. 


LI 

F than Uſe; but, as ſome of my Readers 
may be deſirous to know how to write it, 
I will inform them as briefly as I can. 


For a, e, i, o, u, 
Put I, 2, 3, 4, 5, O, 7, 8, 9, 0. 
Note, The other Letters muſt be wrote as 
uſual. 

For Example: 


Miſs Worthy's Compliments to Miſs Tho- 


rowgood. She hopes ſhe is well, and in- | 


tends to pay her a Viſit this Evening. 


oure- Hand is more for Amuſement | 


3 [4 3 M, 11, „ - 


| 


The ſame in Figure-Hand. 


Ma Waqoth6's C487 382975 24 Maſs 
h4o4wg 44d. S2 _ Ja 35 0277, 
194 39gt2gds 74 fib 20 1 Y3/W 
th3s 2vV293Q8, 


- As Figure- Hand may be learned in an 
Hour's Time, the above Example will be 
ſufficient. 


* 


How to write 4 Hand whith is difficuls 
to read. 


| Write every Letter, in each Word, Back- 
h wards, 
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wards, and there are very few People that 


can read your Writing. 


For Example : 


Afr. Loveworth's Compliments and beſt 
Lies to Miſs Polly Goodchild ; 2vho 
now can afſure her, that her Parents 
have conſented to make him the happieſt 
of Men. | 


The ſame wrote Backwards. 


.r M ShtrowevoL stnemilpmecC dna tſeb 
_ SehſiIV/ ot gi ylloP dlihedoo G; obw 
Won nac eruſſa reb, taht reh stneraꝙ 
evah detneſuoc ot ekam mib ebt tſcippab 
Fo ne I. 


Note, This Writing is likewiſe more for 
Amuſement than Uſe. 


How t9 write 4 new and eaſy Sbort-Hand. 


As Perſons in Bufineſs have frequent Oc- 
cafions to make Memorandums, write Let- 
ters, Sc. the teaching them a plain, yet 
expeditious Short-Hand, will certainly be of 
great Uſe : I ſhall therefore give them Di- 
rections for the doing this, only by the 
Letters of the Alphabet, without gw 
other Mark, or Character; for, by a Mul- 
tiplicity of Marks or Characters, many are 
ſo puzzled, that they often either not 1 

5 fruitl 


. 
7 


to learn, or give over after many 


Attempts. 1 

The Method I propoſe is this : If a Word 
has but one Syllable, to write the firſt and 
laſt Letter for the Word ; and ſometimes 
the two laſt Letters, to diſtinguiſh 1t from 
ſome other Word; if more than one Syl- 
lable, to write the firſt Letter of every 
Syllable; and of the laſt Syllable, the firſt 


end laſt Letter. 


. 


Note, Names of Places, and Surnames of 
Perſons ſnould be wrote at Length, to pre- 
vent Miſtakes: But Numbers, Sums of 
Money, Weights and Meaſures, may be 
abbreviated the uſual Way. 


The following Abbreviations will better 
explain my Meaning. 


te the 
tu Hou 
tt that 
wt what 
tn than 
wn when 
hw how 
nw noꝛo 


ad and 


fr for 


fm from 

WS WAS 

whh which 

ſnd ould 

wd would 

cd could 

wre where 
wrefe wherefore 
tre there 

trefe therefore 
nvtls nevertheleſs 
wh with 

whn within 

wht without 

oht ought 

noht nought 
Cmd Command 
Cmdmt Commandment 
gd good 
Gdnſs Goodneſs 
bd bad 

Bdnſs Badneſs 
Gf Grief 

bf brief 


Tf Thief 
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| Rely always ſtedfaſtly on Providence. 


Alphabets in the OId Englih Character. 
ADCDEFGHJKL 
MRA 
TUWXYJ 


abcdefghijklmno 
pqr2ſstubwry3zet 


Alphabets and Copies in the Roman and Ttalick Characters. 
 ABCDEFGHIJELMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijklmnopqrſistuvwxyz& 
ABCDEFGHIFKLMNOPQARSTUVY XYZ 
abcdefghigktlmnopqrſstuvwaxys & 


Poverty is not to be diſpiſed. 
Quarrelſome Perſons bear their own Puniſhment. 


Strive to be virtuous rather than rich. 
The Covetous are always in Want. 


Uſe every One with Good-Manners. 

Wrath is turned away by a ſoft Anſwer. 
Xenophon accounted wife Men happy. 

Youth 1s the Time to treaſure up Knowledge. 
Zealouſly aſſiſt, even Strangers, in Diſtreſs. 


* 
- * 
. 
* 
- 
- % 
* 
* 
*. * 4 * 
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Lf Leaf Men, any more than what human Nature 
Gdn Garden is capable to perform. Unexperienced 
Fd Field ** Youth gives Way to a preſumptuous Hu- 
Fld Flood mour of cenſuring and criticizing, which 
Cyvſtn Converſation gives it a Diſguſt for all the Models it 
Rfmtn Reformation | ** ought to imitate z and throws it, at laſt, 
Pſre Pleaſure imo an incurable Indocility.” Telema- 
Hppnſs Happineſs chus, Vol. II. Page 13. 

75 Comfort The ſame in this new Short-Hand. 

Dlht Delight, &c. &c. &c. x Aeſtm yſif, O Telemachus! nt to 


oo 5 , evn fm te giſt Mn, ay mre tn wt 
Note, When the firſt Syllable ends with a hmn Ntre is cpble to pfm. Ueprecd Yth 


, and the next begins with a Vowel, then | gves Wy to a pſtous Hmr of cſrng ad 
take the firſt and laſt Letter of the firſt - ctezng, whh gves it a Dgſt fr al te Mdls 
Syllable, and only the laſt Letter of the | it oht to imtte; ad thws it, at 1ſt, ito 
other Syllable, viz. Pyk, Phyſick ;, g. an icrble Idclty.” Telemachus, Vol. II. 
crying; tyz, trying, &c. Words of only Page 13, 
two Letters are beſt wrote at Length. This Method of Short-Hand you may 
I will now give you an Example, for | eafily learn in two or three Hours; and, 
your better underſtanding this Method of | when you are perfect in it, yy be able to 
Short-Hand. take down Tryals, Orations, 8c. as faſt as 
Accuſtom yourſelf, O Telemachus ! | delivered from the Mouths of the Witneſſes, 
not to expect, even from the greateſt | or is pronounced by the Orator. | 


af 
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An Explanation of Abbreviations in Writing; how to ſuperſcribe and begin Letters, 
to Perſons of Diſtinction; how to make Sealing-Wasx and [Wafers ;, and how to take 
the Impreſſion of any Leaf, for Needle-Morꝶ or Colouring. | 


NOthing puzzles Youth (or even adult | with their Explanations, and which are as 
Perſons, who have not had a liberal | follow : 


Education) more than Abbreviations in 
Writing, or more expoſes their Ignorance | A. or An. for Anſwer 

to Men of Letters; 1 ſhall therefore, in | A. B. (or B. A.) Artium Baccalaureus, 
order to make my Book as uſeful as poſſi- Batchelor of Arts | 

ble, give my Readers all the Abbreviations | Abp. Archbiſhop 

I can at preſent recollect, made uſe of Abr. Abraham 

either by Men of Learning or Buſineſs, 1 * Account 


4z Ne 
2 — in dhe Year of out 


A. M. Cor M. A.) Artium Magiſter, Maſ- 
ter of Aus 

A. M. Aue Audi, in the Yer of the 
World 


. ery Amount 
Ainſt. Amſterdam 
And. Andrew 
= Anthony 
A. R. Anno Reps, in 
Reign 
2 Apo ＋ 


TH pr. Apr 


Aſi. * 


uguſt 
qu ++ IO * Batche- | 
go of Divinity 


Bar. Baruch 
Bart. Baronet 
Barth. 3 
Benj. Benjamin 
Bp. Biſho 
B. V. Bleſſed Virgin 
B. V. M. Bleſſed Viagie Maar 
Bucks. Buck inghamſhire 
C. in 1— — an Hundred 
Cant. Canterbury 
Capt. Captain 
Cent. Ceutum an Hundred 
_ Chancellor - 
. or Chap. Chapter 
Ge Charles 
Chr. Chriſtopher 
Ch. Church 
Chron. Chronicles 
Cit. City, Citizen, Citadel 


m the Year of * 


RK 


Inftcucor. 
Cl. Clericus, Clerk, Clergyman 
Col. Coloſſians 
Col. Colonel 
Comrs. Commiſſioners 
Co. or Comp. Company 
Co. County 
Conſt. Conitable 
Con. Conſtance 
Conts. Contents 
C. C. C. Corpus Chriſti 
Correſpt. Correſpondent 
Cor. Corinthians T1 


CSC FJigeni, Keeper of . Seal 

C. P. S. Cuſtes Privati Sgeits, Keeper of 
the Privy Seal 

| D. in Number, five Hundred 


D. Duke, Dokedom, Dutcheſs, or Dutchy 
Dan. Daniel 


1 Dav. David 


| D. D. Doctor of Divinity 

Dec. or xber. or ober. December 
Decd. Deceaſed 

Den. Denis 

Dep. Deputy 

Deut. Deuteronomy 

| Devon. Devonſhire 


Dit. or Do. Ditto, the ſame 
Dr. Doctor. or Debtor 
Dor. Dorothy 

or Eaſt 


B. Earl, Evens 

E. A. P. Prieſt the Church of ENGLAND 
Ecce. Ecclefiaſtes 

Ecclefſs. Eceleſraſticus 

Edm. Edmund 

Edw. Edward 

E. g. o ex. gr. Exempli Gratis, for Ex- 


Clem. Clement 


Eſq; 


Eſq; Eſquire ; 

& ex, and, &c. et cœtera, and the reſt, and 
ſo forth 

Exr. Executor 

Exod. Exodus 

Exon. Exeter 

Ez. Ezra 

Ezek. Ezekiel 


Feb. February 


F. R. 8. or R. 8. 8. Fellow of the Royal 
Society 


Fran. Francis or Frances 
Fred. Frederick 


* Fret, Freight 


Gab. Gabriel 
Gal. Galatians 
Gar. Garriſon 


Gen. Genefis 


G. R. Georgius Rex, 1 
Gent. Gentleman 


Genl. General 
Genmo. Generaliſſimo 
Geo. George 
Ger. Gerrard 


- Gilb. Gilbert 


— 2 
re regor 

Gr. 8705s n 
Hab. Habakkuk 
Hag. Haggai 

Han. Hannah 
Hants. Hampſhire 
Heb. Hebrews 
Hen, Henry 
Holld, Holland 
Hon. Honourable 
Hond. Honoured = 
Honrs. Honours 
Hoſ. Hoſea 

Hum. Humphry 
Hund. Hundred 

I. in Number, One 
Ja. James 


Jac. Jacob 
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an. Janua 
. Idem, the ſame 


b. Lidem, in the ſame Place 

i. e. id ct, that is 

I. H. S. Zeſus Hominum Salvutor, Jeſas 
Saviour of Men 

Jer. Jeremiah 

Inſta. Inſtance 

Inſt, Inſtant 

Impl. Imperial 

Ino. John 

Jon. Jonathan 

Joſ. Joſeph 

Joſh. Joſhua 

— de 

Judg. Judges 

Jul. July 

2 June 

J. D. Juris Doctor, Dothor of the Law 

Kg. King 

Kt. Knight 

L. in Number, Fifty 

L. or Lib. Book 

Lament. Lamentations 

Lau. Laurence 

Leo. Leonard 

Levit. Leviticus 

Lew. Lewis 

L. or Lin. Line 

Ld. Lord 

L. C. J. Lord Chief Juſtice 

L. L. D. or LL. D. Legum Doctor, Doe. 
tor of Laws 

L. S. the Place of the Seal 

L. s. d. Libri, Solids, Demurii, Pounds, 
Shillings, Pence 

el Solidi, Denarii, Qla- 
e Pounds, Shillings, Fer Fer- 
thi 

Ib. a Pound Weight 

Lieut. Lieutenant 

Lancaſh. Lancaſhire EF: 

Lyd. Lydia 


I M. in Number, a Thouſand 


Ma. 


1 


Ma. Mary 
Mac. Maccabees 
Madm. Madam 
M. A. Maſter of Arts 
Maj. Majeſty 
Mal. Malachi 
Mar. March 
Mar. Margaret, Martha, Margery 
Marq. Marquis 
Math. Mathematicks 
Matt. Matthew | 
M. D. Medicine Doctor, Doctor of Phyſick 
Md. Memorandum 
Meſſrs. Maſters 
Mercht. Merchant 
Mic. Micah 
Mich. Michael, Michael mas 
Minr. Miniſter 
Middx. Middleſex 
Mr. Maſter 
Mrs. Miſtreſs 
Monſ. Monfieur 
Moſ. Moſes 
MS. Manuſcript 
M. S. Memoriæ 
Memory 
MSS. Manuſcripts 
N. Note, or North 
Nah. Nahum 
Nat. Nathanael 
Neh. Nehemiah 
Nic. Nicholas 
No. Number 
Nt. Neat 
Northn. Northampton a 
N. B. Nora Bene, mark well 
n. 1. non liquet, it does not appear 
Nov. or ber. November 
N. S. New Stile 
Numb. Numbers 
8 
b. Obolus, Halfpenny 
Obedt. Obedient 
Obj. Objection 


Sacrum, Sacred to the 


[Ov. O 
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Ott. or 8ber. October 
Oli. Oliver 
Omnipt. Omnipotent 
O. S. Old Stile 
O. W. Old Word 
wen 
2 

. or Page 
Pat. Pau ick - 
Part. Partner 
* 3 . 

. per, 
Pd. paid g 


Pen. or Penult. the laſt but one 


Per Cent. per Centum, by the Hundred 

Pet. Peter 

Phil. Philip 

Philip. Philippians 

Philem. Philemon | ; 

Philom. Philomarhes, Lover of Learning 

Philo-math. Philo-mathematicus, Lover of 
Mathematicks 

P. M. Afternoon 

Preſt. Preſent 

Preſidt. Preſident 

Proct. Proctor 

Prop. Propoſition 

Prov. Proverbs 

P. S. Poſt Scriprum, Poſtſcript, after written 

Pſal. Pſalm | 

Q. Queſtion or Queen 

q. d. quaſi dicat or dicas, as much as to fay 

q. I. quantum libet, as much as you pleaſe 


Qrt. Quart 

Qt. Quantity , 

Qr. Quarter, or fourth Part 
Ra. Ralph 

Ran. Randal 

Reb. Rebecca 

Recd. Received 

Recr. Recei ver 

Regr. Regiſter 

Remr. Remainder 


R. Rex, King, or Regina, Queen 


Regt. 
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Regt. Regiment . 
Kev. Revelations 
Rev. Reverend 
Rt. Kev. Right Reverend 
Rt. Hon. Right Honourable 
Rob. Robert : 
Rog. Roger 
Rol. Roland 
Sam. Samuel 
Sa. Sarah 
8. or St, Saint 
fic. ſcilicet, that is to ſay 
S. South 
Salop. Shropſhire 
Sect. Section 
Sept. or 7 ber. September 
Ser j. Ser jeant 
Serv. Servant 
Sh. Shire 
Sim. Simon 
Sol. Solution 
Spa. Spaniſh . 
Sr. Sir : : | 
8. T. P. Sacre Theologie Profeſſor, Pro- 
feſſor of Divinity 
8.8. T. P. Sacro-Sanctæ Theologie Pro- 


feſſor, Profeſſor or Doctor of Divinity 
Templ. ee 
Theo. Theophilus 
Theſ. Theſſalonians 
Tho. Thomas 


Tim. Timothy 

Tit. Titus . 
Tob. Tobit or Tobias 
Tot. Total | 
Treaſy. Treaſury 

Tr. Tare 

Trt. Tret 

V. in Number, Five 
Val. Valentine 

V. or Ver. Verſe 
V. or Vid. Vide, ſee 
V. D. M. Verbi Dei Miniſter, 


IE 
the Word of God 


ous Inſtructor. 8 
v. g. Verbi Gratia, for Example 


- ye the 
yn then 


yor your 
yt that 


Characters and Abbreviations made uſe of 


Cong. a Gallon 
M 


* 


Vier. Vicar 

Victr. Victualler 

viz. vide licet, to wit, namely 
ult. ultimus, the laſt 

W. Weſt 

Wal. Walter 


. | Wardn, Warden 


Weſtmr. Weſtminſter i | 
Will. or Wm. William 

Win. Winifred 5 
Wilts. Wiltſhire _ 

Wet. Weight 

wt what 

wch which 

wth with 

wn when 

Worl. Worſhipful 

wa Worſtup 

wondl. wonderful 
X. in Number, Ten 
Xt. CugisT F 
Xn, Chriſtian 

Xtms. Chriſtmas 


ys t 
Zech. Zechariah 
Zeph. Zephaniah 


by Phyſictans. 


R Take 
Wa Pound, or a Pint 


| an Ounce 


5 — 

9 2 © | 

a a like Quantity of each 
Cochl. a Spoonful 5 


C. C. 


. 
„ can a 
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Which is to be wrote on the 


* 


C. C. Hartſhorn 

C. C. C. Burnt Hartſhorn 
Gr. a Grain 

Gutt. a Drop 

M. an Handful 


P. a Pugil, or the eighth Part of a Haudful | 
P. E. Eq ual Quantities 


q. ſ. a 1 Quanity 

S. A. accord ing to Art 

ſs, Half of any Thing 

S. V. R. Spirit of Wine 8 


How to ſuperſcribe and begin Letters to 
22 of 83 | 


To the KING. 


To the King's moſt Excellent Majeſty. 
Sire, or May it pleaſd Mur Majeſty. 


N. B. The firſt is for the Su rſeription, 


utfide ; the | 
other, which is in a different Character, is 
for the Beginning, | 


To the QUEEN. 


To the Queen's moſt Excellent Majeſty. 
Madam, or May it pleaſe Your Majeſty. | 


To the ROYAL FAMILY. 


To His Royal Highneſs. 

Sir, or May it pleaſe Your Royal 
Highuſs. 

To Her Royal Highneſs. 

Madam, or May it pleaſe Your ers 
Highneſs. 


To the NOBILITY. 
To His Grace the Duke of R. 


] 


he Bpatzon Talia, 


My Lord Duke, Your Grate, or May 
ir Pleaſe Your Grace. 

To Her Grace the Dutcheſs of N, 

Madam, or May is pleaſe Your Grace. 

* the Right Honourable the Marquis 

0 

My Lord Marquis, Your Lordſbip, 
| May it Pleaſe your Lordſhip. N 
To the Right Honourable the Mar- 
| chioneſs of G. 
Madam, or May it pleaſe Dur Lady- 
| 


TT 
; = the Right Honourable the Earl. 
0 
My Lord, Your Tordſbi , or May it 
pleaſe Your Lordſhip. F * 
* 1 the Right 8 the Counteſs 
0 
| Madam, or May it pleaſe Your Lady-- 


Ip. 

To the Right Honourable the Lord. 
| Vion 4 

Lord, Your Lordſhip, or it 

al! Nour Lordſhip * I, 

To the Right — Viſcountefs A. 
| we Madam, or. May. it pleaſe Your Lady- 

ip. 


Note, You muſt not ſound, the in 
| Viſcount or Viſcounteſs, but pronounce 
them as though they were wrote Vicount, 
Vicounteſs. 


To the Right 6 the Lord 4 

My Lord, Your Tordſhip, or May it 
Pleaſe Your Lordjbip. | 

To the Right — Lady R. 
Madam, or . it pleaſe Your Lady-- 


| ſhip. 
Note, A Baron or Baroneſs is dig- 


1 Lo with the Title of Right ole 
able. 


| To the Honourable Sir J WL Baronet. 


Sir, 
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. Sir, or Honourable and Right Morſbip- 
ful Sir. 


To the Honourable Lady 

Madam, or May it ple 
ſhip. _ | 
To Sir R. H. Knight. 
Sir, or Right Worſpipful Sir. 

To Lady ö 

Madam, or May it pleaſe Your Lady- 
hip. 
. Sir, or May it pleaſe Your Worſhip. 
To Mrs. L. Peel mY 

Madam. 


To the CLERGY. 


To the Moſt Reverend Father in God | 


T. Lord Archbiſhop of C. 8 
Aly Lord, Tour Grace, or May it pleaſe 
Your Grace. | 
To the Right Reverend Father in God 
Z. Lord Biſhop of E. 
My Lord, Your Lordſbip, or May it 
PMeaſe Your Lordſhip. | 
To the Reverend Doctor S. N. 
Sr, or Reverend Sip. 
To the Reverend Mr. T. & 
Sir, or Reverend Sir. 


Note, The Title of Honourable is due, 
by Birthright, to all the Sons of the No- 
bility. All Privy-Counſellors, though not 
Noblemen, are ſtiled Right Honourabte ; 
ard Ambaſſadors have the Stile of Ex- 
cellency :. So have the Lord Lieutenant of 


Ireland, and the Captain General of His |. 
Majeſty's Forces, when in Being. The Lord |' 


Mayor of London, during his Mayoralty, 


has the Title of Right Honourable; and - 


the Sheriffs are ſtiled Right Worſhipful, 
during their Office. 'The Mayor of any 
Corporation, during his Office, has the 
Tile of Eſquire, | | 


7 Nur Lady- | 


N. g. Always end your Letter with the 
' ſame Title you began it with. 


How to make Red Sing- Mur. 


Take Shell-Lac and Rofin, of each fix 
| Ounces ; melt them in an Earthen Veſſel 
over the Fire, and then put in three Ounces 
of Vermillion. Mix them well over the 


| Fire ; and, when it is of a fit Compoſition, 


make it up into Balls, Cakes, c. 
Note, If you would make an ordinary 


Sort of Sealing-Wax, you may uſe fine 
Red-Lead inſtead of Vermillion. 


To make an excellent Red Sraling-Max. 


Take fix Ounces of Shell, or Gum-Lac, 
and melt it in an Earthen Veſſel over the 
Fire ; then put in an Ounce and Half of 
the beſt Vermillion, well ground. Mix 


it up into Balls, Cakes, Sc. 
How to make Black. . aling-Was. 
+ Mix well-ground Ivory-Black, "inſtead of 
' Vermillion, with Shell or Gum-Lae, as 
ia the foregoing Receipt, and you will. 
make an excellent Black Sealing - Wax. 
Note, To ſet a Gloſs upon your Sealing-- 
Wax, heat it gently over a naked Charcoal 


Fire, and then rub it with a Cloth till it. 
is cold. 


How to mals Sealing-Wafers: 


Take very fine Wheat - Flour, what 
Quantity you pleaſe, and mix it with 
Whites of Eggs, Ifinglafs, and a little 
Yeaſt; Beat them all well together, and 
| then ſpread the Batter (which. muſt be 

made thin with Gum - Water). an. a_—_ 


4 5 * - > 
" — _- - = 
2 * Is * — * nil. a. 
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them well over the Fire, after which make 


* F 


— 
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Tin - Plates. Dry them in a Stove, and | 


then cut them out for Uſe. 

Note, Lou may make your Wafers of 
what Colour you pleaſe, by ting ing the 
Paſte with Vermillion, for Red; Indigo, 
for Blue; and with Saffron or Gambooge, 
for Yellow. | 


Hew to take the Impreſſion of any Leaf, 
either for Needle-Work or Colouring. 


Take your Leaf, and lay it ſmooth 


— — 
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between the Leaves of a Book. Let it 
remal u there a few Minutes, 'till it lies quite 
flat, and afterwards wet it with Linſeed-Qil, 
or Printer's Ink ; then preſs it hard upon 
clean white Paper-or Liunen, that has been 
moiſtened with River- Water, and you will 
have the perfect Figure of the ſaid Leaf; 
which, being properly coloured with a 
Pencil or worked with a Needle, will 
be an exact and curious Reſemblance of 
Nature, 


— 


CHAP. XXII. 


Forms of Receipts and Notes; and Directions for theſe who would read wel. 


The Form of a Receipt, when a Servant 
reccives Money for the Uſe of his Maſter, 
or Employer, on Account. 


Eceiv'd the 21ſt of June, 1756, of 

Mr. Bartholomeww Loveday, Fourieen 
Pounds Ten Shillings and Six -pence, for 
my Mafter Zoſeph Thrifty, on Account, 


L.14: 10: 6 Per Henry Tradelove. 


The Form of a Receipt, when a Servant 
receives Money for the Uſe of his Maſter, 
&c. in full Payment. 


Received the 22d of Zune, 1756, of Mr. 
Williiam Maynard, Forty- four Pounds Two 
Shillings and Ten- pence, in full Payment 
for my Maſter Thomas Harriſon, 


— 


L.8 : 15: 6 


L.44 : 2: 10 Per James Truſty. 


a 


The Form of a Receipt, when a Servant 
receives Money for the Uſe of his Maſter, 
Ke. from one Perſon, by Order of a ſecond; 
on Account for a third. © | 
Received the 23d of June, 1756, of Mr. 
Fohn Trueman, by Order of Mr. Fonathan 
Jones, Eighty-nine Pounds Fifteen Shillings 
and S1x-pence, on Account of Mr. Richard 


Davis, of Briſtol: I ſay received for my 


Maſter Daniel Wilkins, - 


Per Thomas Collet. 


The Form of a Receipt, when a Perſon. 
receives Money for his own Uſe, on Ar- 
COUNT, R 


Received the 24th of June, 1756, of Mr. 


John Morgan, One Hundred and 'Twenty- 
four Pounds Seven Shilling and S1::-pence, 


on Account, 


r 6 


Per George” Lovegold. 


The 
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The Form of a Receipt, when a Perſon 
receives Money for his own Uſe, in full 
Payment. 


Received the 25th of Zune, 1756, of Mr. 
Richard Morris, Ninety -three Pounds 
Seventeen Shillings and Nane-pence, in full 
of all Demands, 


L.93: 17: 9 Per Jeſeph Hall. 


The Form of a Receipt for Rent, wwhen 8 | 


Perſon receives the Money for his own 
Uſe. 


Received the 26th. of June, 1756, of 
Mr. Richard Ploughman, Twenty; five 
Pounds Ten Shillings, in full for Half a 
Year's Rent, due at Lady-Day laſt, 


— 


L285: 10: © 


— — —— 


Per Mailliam Goodman. 


Note, If any Taxes or. Repairs, they 
ſhould be mentioned in the Receipt. 


Promiſſory Notes. 


| June 28, 1756. 
1 Promiſe to pay to Mr. George Thorow- 

goed, or Order, on Demand, Twenty 
Pounds Value receiv'd, 


— — ͤ 


L. 20: 0: o 


per Gabriel Hunter. 


49 
$ June 29, 1756. 

We jointly and ſeparately promiſe to 
pay to Mr, 2 Moreland, or Order, 
fix Months after Date, Two Hundred and 
Six Pounds Ten Shillings and Six-pence, 


Value received, 


— 


Z. 206: 10: 6 Per Robert Pickle, 


Francis Merryman, 


N. B. In Promiſſory Notes, obſerve that 
the VALVE RECEIVED be mentioned, 
becauſe that gives them Validity in a 
Court of Judicature, | 


The above Examples are ſufficient for 
common Occaſions; and, when you un- 
derſtand how to write theſe, you will ſoon 
be able to write Receipts, Notes, Sc. in 
any other Form. 


Directions for thoſe who would read well. 
I you have a Deſire to read correctly, 


obſerve well the following Directions. 
Get a perfect Knowledge of the Sounds of 
all the Letters. | 1 
You muſt not gueſs at a Word at firſt 
Sight, but be ſure what Word it is, other- 
_ you will get a Habit of reading 
Let every Word be clearly and dif- 
tinctly pronounced, l | 
You ſhould not read louder than you 
commonly ſpeak, unleſs you read to a 
great Company ; and you ſhould humour 
your Voice, according to the Subject. 
Be very particular in your Pauſes, or 


Stops; and never make any, unleſs the 
nh vil eld 
N 2 Lou 


Jau ſhonld be very attentive to thoſe 
who read well, and imitate their Pro- 
nunciation as much as poſſible. 

It would improve you greatly, if you 
read before Perſans who are good Judges; 


you when you pronounced wrong, you 
Mond eſteem it as @ particular Favour, 
Canſider attentively the Place of the 
— in a Sentence, and give it a 
proper Pronunciation; Directions for which 


and, if they would be ſo kind as to correct 


- 


you will find in his Bock, Page 32. 


— 


CHAP. 
Of ArtTHMETICK. 


A Rithmetick is a Science which teaches | 
<%* the Art of Accompting, and all the 
Powers and Properties of Numbers; and 
is ſo neeeſſary to be known, that few 
Things in Life, and nothing in Trade, can 
be accompliſhed without it. 
There is no making a great Proficiency 
in this Science without a Maſter; all 1 
propoſe is, to enable you to caſt up a 
common Bill, for:the Difpatch of Bufineſs, 
and to be ready at Calculation; which you 
may eaſily perform, if you carefully obſerve, 


— 
* 


XXIII. 


| eight; 9, is nine: And theſe Figures ate 
— 5 or leſs, when they ſtand by 
themſel ves. | 
The uncertain Value of a Figure is, 
when it is joined or placed with other Fi- 
— or Cyphers. Far Example: 1, is 
ut one; 2, is but two, when alone, and 
reckoned accord ing to their certain Value: 
But join the 1 and 2 together, thus 12, and 
they make twelve; let them be tranſpoſed, 
thus 21, and they make twenty - one. 
Again: 3, is but three; 4, is but four 
5, is but five, when alone, and reckoned 


what follows. 

— — 1 ma nd now generally | 
are) expre wins ten Figures 
1 ths | at 


One, two, three, ur, five, ſix, ſeven, cigar, 
EF OP RG AR: 
*; 0 ve, Cypher. | 
9. 0 
You muſt obſerve, that nine of theſe are 
| called f gnificant Figures, in order to 
diſtinguiſh them from the Cypher, which, 
| when it ſtands by itſelf, is of no Value: 
But bes the Cypher is placed after other 
Figures, it enoreaſes their Value; of which 
I ſhall give yon ſundry Rxamples. 
Exer one of the nine Figures have two 
Valus z oue certain, and the other un- 
CErtii'n, 
The certain Value of a Figure is, when 
it ſtands by itſelf. For Example: 1, is 
one; 2, is two; Thy three; 4, is four; 
18 


s, is five; 6, 3 7, 18 ſeven; 8, is 


according to their certain Value : But join 
the 3 and 4 together, thus 34, and they 
make thirty-four; let them be tranſpoſed, 
thus 43, and they then make forty-three, 
if you join the 3, 4, and 5, thus 345, 
they make three Hundred and forty-five ; 
let them be tranſpoſed, thus 435, and they 
make four Hundred and thirty-five ; and 
let them be tranſpoſed, thus $43, and they 
then make five Hundred and forty-three. 
Phis'ſhews the uncertain Value of Figures, 

Now you may obſerve, that every Re- 
moe of each Figure from the Right-hand 
to the Left, gives the Frgure ſo removed 
ten Times its Value; and, 2 
every Figure that is removed from the Left- 
hand to the Right, diminiſhes in Value, 
as the other encreaſed, 

I will ſhew you, by Degrees, how 
Numbers are encreaſed, that you may be 
the better able to comprehend me. You 
remember every Figure has a certain, and 

| an 
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an uncertain Value, and have had Examples 
of each. You now know that 1, when it 
ſtands alone, is but one; 2, but two; 

„but three, Sc. But perhaps you may not 
— that placing a Cypher (which figni- 
fies nothing of itſelf) after any of theſe 

Figures, gives them ten Times their former 

Value. For Example: 1, is one; but 

10, is ten, which is ten Times one: 20, 

is twenty, wh ich is ten Times two; 30, is 
thirty, which is ten Times three; 40, 18 
forty, which is ten Times four; 50, is 
fifty, which is ten Times five; 60, 18 
ſixty, which is ten Times ſix; 70, is 
ſeventy, which is ten Times ſeven; 80, is 
eighty, which is ten Times eight; 9o, is 
xanety, which is ten Times nine. 

You now know that a Cypher gives ten 
Times the Value to the Figure that ſtands 
before it, in the ſame Manner as any of the 
nine Figures would; | ſhall therefore, for 
your further Inſtruction, give you 


The NuxmtERATION TABLE. 


33 
2 5 803 
ws £3, þ 
18785 ys 
121125 
SSE 
987654341 
LEAST & 
9876543 
921 
91 
9. 
92 
9 


This Table teaches you either to read, 
or write down, any Sum or Number with- 
in the 'Compaſs of nine Figures, which is 
fully ſufficient for my pteſent Purpoſe ; for, 
when you know how to uſe them properly, 
you will ſoon be able to underſtand a 
larger Number, ſhould your Affairs re- 
qure it. 


In order to enable yourſelf to read any 


Number with Eaſe and Expedition, yon 


muſt keep in your Memory the Words at 
rhe Top: of your Numeration' Table; which 
are pi luted there, to ſhew you the Value 
of each Figure, as they are placed from 
the Right-hand to the Left: And that you 
may the ſooner accompliſh this, 1 will give 
you the Value of all the Figures in the 
aforeſaid Table, beginning at the Bottom 
Line, and aſcending regularly to the Top. 

The Bottom Line 13 9; which, ſtand- 
ing under Units, or Ones, is no more than 
nine. 

The next Line upwards is 98; in 
which the 9, ſtanding under Ten is 
ninety ; and the 8, ſtanding under Units, is 


| eight : Which, put together, make ninety- 
| eight. ; 


_ The third Line vpwatds is 987; in 
which the , ſtanding under Hundreds, is 
nine Hundred; the 8, ſtanding under Tens, 
is eighty ; and the 7, ſtanding under 
Units, as ſeven : Which, put together, 
make nine Hundred etghty-ſeven. 

The fourth Line upwards is 9876; in 
which the 9, ſtanding under Thonſands, is 
nine Thouſmd ; the 8, Randing under 
Hondreds, is eigut Hundred; the 7, 
ſtanding under Tens, is feventy ; and the 
6, Randing under Unix, is fix : Which, 
put together, make nine "Thouſand eight 
Hundred ſeventy-ſix. 
| "The fifth Line upwards is 98765; in 


fm the 9, — — Tens of 


Thouſands, 8 ninety uſand ; rde 8, 
ſtand in 


" 
ſtanding under 'Thouſands, is eight Thou- 


ſand ; the 7, ſtanding under Hundreds, 1s 


ſeven Hundred; the 6, ſtanding under Tens, 
is ſixty; and the 5, ſtanding under Units, 
is five: Which, put together, make ninety- 
eight Thouſand ſeven Hundred ſixty-fi ve. 
The fixth Line upwards is 987654 ; in 
which the 9, ſtanding under Hurdreds of 
Thouſands, 18 nine Hundred Thouſand ; 
the 8, ſtanding under Tens of Thouſands, 
1s eighty Thouſand ; the 7, ſtanding under 
Thouſands, is ſeven Thouſand ; the 6, 
ſanding under Hundreds, is fix Hundred; 
the 5, ſtanding under Tens, 1s fifty ; and 
the 4, ſtanding under Units, is four: 
Which, put together, make nine Hundred 
eighty- ſeven Thouſand fix Hundred fifty- 


four. 


The ſeventh Lire upwards is 9876543 ; 


In which the q, ſtanding under Millions, 
is nine Millions; the 8, ftanding under 
Hundreds of Thouſands, is eight Hundred 
Thouſand ; the 7, ſtanding under Tens of 
Thouſands, 1s ſeventy Thouſand ; the 6, 
ſtanding under Thouſands, is fix Thouſand ; 
the g, ſtanding under Hundreds, is five 


Hundred; the 4, ſtanding under Tens, is 


forty ; and the 3, ſtanding under Units, is 
three: Which put together, make nine 
Millions eight Hundred ſeventy-fix 'Thou- 
ſand five Hundred forty-three. 

The eighth Line upwards is 98766432; 
in which the 9, ſtanding under Tens of 
Millions, is ninety Millions; the 8, ſtand- 
ing under Millions, is eight Millions; the 
7, ſtanding under Hundreds of Thouſands, 
is ſeven Hundred Thouſand ; the 6, ſtand- 
ing under Tens of Thouſands, is ſixty 
Thouſand ; the 5, ſtanding under Thou- 
ſands, is five Thouſand ; the 4, ſtanding 
under Hundreds, is four Hundred; the 3, 


ſtanding under Tens, is thirty; and the 


2, ſtanding under Units, is to: Which, 


put together, make ninety-eight Millions 
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ſeven Hundred ſixty- five Thouſand four 
Hundred thirty-two. „ 

The Top Line is 987654321; in which 
the 9, ſtanding under Hundreds of Millions, 
is nine Hundred Millions; the 8, ſtanding 
under Tens of Millions, is eighty Millions; 
the 7, ſtanding under Millions, is ſeven 
Millions; the 6, ſtanding under Hundreds 
of Thouſands, is fix Hundred Thouſand; 
the 5, ſtanding under Tens of Thouſands, is 
fifty Thouſand; the 4, ſtanding under 
Thouſands, is four Thouſand; the 3, 
ſtanding under Hundreds, is three Hundred; 
the 2, ſtand ing under Tens, is twenty; and 
the 1, ſtand ing under Units, is one: Which, 
put together, make nine Hundred eighty- 
ſeven Millions fix Hundred fifty - four 
Thouſand three Hundred twenty- one. 

Therefore, when you have any Number 
to read, begin at your Right-hand Figure, 
and ſay Units, Lens, Hundreds, Thouſands, 
Sc. according to the Number of Figures, 
and you will ſoon be able to read it. 


Note, If you put a Comma at every third 
Figure from your Right-hand, when you 
begin to learn, you will read any Number 
the ſooner, becauſe 1t parts 32 from 
Thouſands, and Thouſands from Millions. 
For Example: 1, 909 one Thouſand nine 
Hundred and nine. Again: 19, 099 nine- 
teen Thouſand and ninety - nine. Alſo: 
1,990,683 one Million nine Hundred and 
ninety Thouſand fix Hundred and eighty- 
three. You may likewiſe obſerve, That 
Cyphers, among Figures, encreaſe the 
Value of the Figures which ſtand before 
_ though they are of no Value them- 
elves. 


Before I give you any Examples for 
caſting up Sums of Money, I ſhall de- 
fire you to be perfect in the following 
Pence Table, ſo that you may be able 
to ſay it by Rote. | 


Note, 


Shilli d. for Pence, and 4. for Far- 
chings.—-Begin to learn your Table thus: 
z0d. is One Shilling and Eigbt-pence; 
20d. is Two Shillings and Six - pence ; 
40d. is Three Shillings and Four-pence, &9c. 
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d. $ 3 
20 dA 
30 [ a2 
40 36 
85 | 4: 2 
g oO A 6 8 8 
18 210 
bo 1 2 : V 
90 TY 6 
100 $8: 4 
1 81 
120 Clo: © 


When you can fay this Table by Rote, 
then —— to caſt up the follow ing 
Sums of Money, in order to make them 
one Total, or whole Sum. 


Note, Four Farthings make One Penny, 
Twelve Pence make One Shilling, Twenty 
Shillings make One Pound Sterling. 


| Suppoſe you have paid to the Baker One 
Penn 8e Shillings and Seven-pence Half- 
penny, and to the Butcher Two Pounds 
Eight Shillings and Three-pence Farthing, 
27 you would know what theſe two Sums 
of Money amount to : In order to do this, 


you muſt make L. for Pounds, 5s. for 


Shillings, d. for Pence, and 4. for Far- 
things. Under L. you write 1 and 2; 
under 5. 6 and 8; under C2 and 38 
under 4. 2 and 1: And againſt the fir 
Line, Paid to the Baker; againſt the 
ſecond Line, Paid to the Butcher, as you 
will ſee in the following Example: 
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Note, T. ſtands for Pounds, 5. for 


ieee — 81 
Paid to the Butcher 2: 


Now to known the Total of theſe two 
Sums of Money, you muſt begin at the 
Figures on your Right-hand, under 4. that 
ſtand for Farthings ; and ſay, 1 and 2 1s 33 
which, being not ſo much as a Penny, you 
draw a black Line, and ſet down under 
the Farthings. You next go to the Figures 
under d. that ſtand for Pence; and ſay, 3 
and 7 is 10; which, being not ſo much as 
a Shilling, you ſet down under Pence. You 
then go to the Figures under 3. that ſtand 
for Shillings ; and ſay, 8 and 6 is 14; 
which, being not ſo much as a Pound, you 
ſet down under Shillings. You, in the 


4 laſt Place, go to the Figures under L. that 


ſtand for Pounds; and fay, 2 and 1 is 3; 
which you ſet down, and you find the 
Total to be Three Pounds Fourteen Shil- 
lings and Ten- pence Three Farthings. 
Note, Whatever Sums you ſet down, place 
your Pounds under L. your Shillings under 
3. your Pence under d. and your Facthiugs 
under 4. PING. 
Linn ſuppoſe you know how to write 
down any ſmall Sum of Money, therefore 
ſhall ſhew you how to make the Total of 
the following Sums. 
E . & 7. 


Paid the Baker 6 7: 5 2 
Paid the Butche 3. 5. 43 
Paid the Poulterer- -. 6: 10: 6: 0 
Paid the Fiſnmonger- 2: 6 10: 0 
Paid the Brewer - 2: 5: & 


Total 20: 14 2 1 
Now to know the Total of cheſe fe 


| Payments, you muſt begin at the Figures on 
O | your 


more than a Penny, draw a 


Paid to the Upholſterer - 50: 12: 10: 2 
Paid to the China-Man - 10: 17: 6: © 
Paid to the Mercer 30: 3: O: o 
Paid to the Taylor - 20: 16: 6: © 
Paid to the Milline- 7: 10: 8: © 
Paid to the Linnen-Draper 18: 17: 6:0 
Paid to the Brazier - = 10: 12: 8: 1 
Paid to the Pewterer = - 5: 16+ 6: © 
Paid to the Silverſmith - 40: 10: 6: © 
Total 195: 17: 8: 3 
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your Right-hand, as before; and ſay, 3 
and 2 is 5; which, _ one Farthin 
lack Line, an 
ſet down the 1 under the Farthings, and 
carry the Penny to the next Row of Fi- 


gures. You next go to the Figures under d. 
that ſtand for Pence; and fay, 1 I carry 


(which is the Four Farthings you did not 


ſer down) and 10 is 11, and 6 is 17, and 
4 is 21, and * 26. Now, by your Pence 
Table, you know Twenty Pence is One 
Shilling and Eight-pence, and S1x-pence 
makes Two Shillings and Two- pence; 
therefore you ſet down the T'wo-pence under 
Pence, and carry the 'Two Shillings to the 
next Row of Figures. You then go to the 
Figules under 5. that ſtand for Shillings ; 
and ſay, 2 I carry and 5 is J, and 5 is 12, 
and 10 is 22, and 8 is 27, and 7 is 34. 
Now Thirty-four Shillings, is One Pound 
Fourteen Shillings; therefore you ſet down 
the Fourteen Shillings under Shillings, and 
carry the One Pound to the next Row of 
Figures. You, in the laſt Place, go to the 
Figures under L. that ſtand for Pounds; 
w/e > 1 I carry and 2 is 3, and 2 is 5, 
and 6 is 11, and 3 is 14, and 6 is 20; 
which you ſet down, and you find the Total 
to be Twenty Pounds Fourteen Shillings and 
Two-pence Farthing. 
I will give you one Example more, which 
ſhall contain ſeveral Payments. 
* 


= 
D 


| 


To know the Total of theſe nine Pay- 
ments, begin at the Figures on your Right- 
hand, as before; and ſay, 1 and 2 is 3; 
which, being not ſo much as a Penny, draw 
a black Line, as before, and ſet down under 
the Farthings. You next go to the Figures 
under d. that ſtand for Pence; and ſay, 6 
and 6 is 12, and 8 is 20, and 6 is 26, and 
8 is 34, and 6 is 40, and 6 is 46, and 10 
is 56, Now, by your Pence Table, you 
know that Fifty Pence is Four Shillings 
and Two- pence, and Six-pence makes Four 
Shillings and Eight - pence; therefore you 
ſet down the Eight- under Pence, and 
carry the Four Shillings to the next Row 
of Figures. Lou then go to the Figures 
under 5. that ſtand for Shillings; and ſay 
4 | carry and 10 is 14, and 16 is 3o, and 
12 is 42, and 17 is 59, and 10 is 69, and 
16 is 85, and 3 is 88, and 17 is 105, and 
12 is 117. Now One Hundred and Se ven- 
teen Shillings, is Five Pounds Seventeen 
Shillings; therefore you ſet down the 
Seventeen Shillings under Shillings, and 
carry the Five Pounds to the next Row of 
Figures. You, in the laſt Place, go to 
the Figures under L. that ſtand for Pounds; 
and ſay, 5 I carry and 40 is 45, and 5 is 
50, and 10 is 60, and 18 is 78, and 7 is 
85, and 20 is 105, and 30 is 135, and 10 
is 145, and 50 is 195; which you ſet 
down, and you find the Total to be One 
Hundred and Ninety- five Pounds Seventeen 
Shillings and Eight-pence Three Farthings. 

Note, In Sums of Money 4. is not always 
wrote over Farthings; but, immediately 
after Pence, one Farthing is wrote thus 5, a 
— 2x thus xz, and three Farthings 
taus x. 

If you underſtand rightly what Examples 
I have given you, you will be able to caſt 
up any Sums of Money; I ſhall therefore 
next give you the following Table, in order 
to make you ready at Calculation, 


The 
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The MULTIPLICATION TABLE, 


1 4 16 

s | 5 20 

4 - 24 

2 Tim 1 10 | 4M; 2 

12 3 

2 9 36 

2 — 

19 18 

5 8 25 

30 

5 Times 7 35 

40 
3 9 

F 3 9 45 
. 
1 

3 42 20 3 6 36 

4:5 24 | 6Timesd } + 

9 27 48 

1 9 54 


7 49 229 
7 Time) 8 56 7 8 88 
9 63 11 Times 9 99 
8 10 110 
8 11 121 
| : 04 

8 Times | 9 72 — * 
oy 2 
9 Times 9 81 3 36 
a 4 48 
| 5 60 
10 Times 10 100 Cy > 
12T 184 
8 95 
2 22 9 _ 
3 33 3 
11 Times 4 44 11 132 
T5” CI2 144 

6 66 | 


CHAP. XXIV. 


Directions to Painters, Stone-Cutters, &c. for painting or cutting Words and Sentences; 
and how they ſhould ſpell, and place them <vith Propriety. With a Collection 


Stone-Cutters; which may. likewiſe ſerve for Copies, for 


Epitaphs, for the Uſe of 
Beginners in the Art of. Writing, 


1 Don't know any Artiſt who ſhould be 

more exact in his Orthography than the 
Painter, Engraver, and Stone-Cutter (ex- 
cept the Printer) and yet we frequently ſee 
the moſt amazing Blunders daily committed 


by the Gentlemen of the Pencil, the Gra- 


ver, and the Chiſel. The Writing under 
Signs, the Names over Doors, the Inſerip- 
tions upon Tomb-Stones, Sc. are generally 


ſo full of Errors, as loudly to call for Re- 
formation. 


I was mentioning, ſome Time ſince, 
ſome of the Miſtakes that were committed 
by Painters, £9c. to a Gentleman, and ſay- 
ing that a Method ſhould be taken for their 
better Inſtruction, He anſwered, There 
was great Need of it ; and gave me the fol- 
lowing Account of four Inſcriptions on a 
Direction-Poſt, ina Croſs-Road, inCheſprre. 
The Poſt had four Hands, or Points, to it: 


On one of them was wrote thus, Hjs Gos 
E Here R; on another, HR —_ 
| — 00 


56 


Too Tarvjn ; on a third, js Gos Ido 
WicHurCH ;, and, on the other, His Gos 


NO. Ae. Soon after the Gentleman had 


paſſed this Direction-Poſt (if it may be ſo 
called) four Gentlemen rode up to bim ; 
and ſaid, Pray, Sir, which is the Road to 
Tarvin? That very Poſt, anſwered the 
Gentleman, you now came from, directs 
% It is true, replied the Gentlemen, 
the Poſt is vv. of Directions; but, if 
the Painter is no better Fudge of the 
Reads than he is of Orrhography, ſhould 
ve follow n INSTRUCTIONS, we might 


all loſe ourſelves. 


I would not have this Painter, or any | 


other of the Profeſſion, imagine. that I in 


* ſert this in Deriſion to either him, or them: 


No, it is ſo very far from it, that it is done 
with quite another Deſign; which is, to 
point out its Faults, that himſelf and others 
may be erabled to amend. in their future 
erformances. He 1s. not only blameable 
for very bad Spelling, c. but has con- 
fuſed his Great and Small Letters in ſuch a 
Manner, that it is indeed difficult to read 
it at all. Had he wrote on one Hand, or 
Point, The Road to Cheſter ; on another, 
The Road to Tarvin; on a third, The 
Road to Whitchurch ; and, on the other, 
This is no Publick Road; inſtead of, r Hjs 
Gos nOw Are : I ſay, had he wrote them 
thus, then the Painter might have paſſed 
for a Man of Senſe, and got as much — 
tation by his Performance, as now he has 
Ridicule. a 
But, in order to remedy theſe Errors ſor 
the future, I muſt defire they would ob- 
ſerve the following Directions. 
I. A Capital Letter is always to be uſed 


at the Beginning of a Sentence; and, in 


general, all Subſtactives ſhould begin with 


a Capital, or Great Letter. For Subſtan- 


tives, ſee Page 6 of this Book, and the 
following F =_ ets 
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2. Never place either this J, or this V 
before a 5 * 

3. Uſe proper Pauſes, or Points, in your 
Sentences, or you deſtroy the Senſe. How 
to ule Points properly, fee Page 26 of this 
Book, and the following Pages. 

4. For the Shape and Proportion of your 
Letters, obſerve my Alphabets in various 
Hands, which follow Page 40; and my 
Directions to thoſe who would write well, 
Pag. 38 and 39 of this Book. 

5. Iu order to learn to ſpell well, buy 
Baileys Engliſh Dictionary, (which will 
colt Six Shillings) and ſtudy it with Dili- 
gence ; but, if you can't conveniently pur- 
chaſe 1t, obſerve well the Sound of all the 
Letters of the Alphabet (which will greatly 


| 1mprove you) and how Words are ſpelt in 


the Books you read. Mind alſo that you 
uſe not the Singular Number for the Plu- 
ral: As, A Boarding- Schcol for Yung 


LApx's; inſtead of, A Boarding-School 


for Young Lavigts. A Fault often com- 
mitted ; to avoid which, ſee Page 15 of 
this Book. 

6. Be careful you are not deceived by 
Words of the like Sound with thoſe you 
want to uſe, but have quite a different Sig- 
nification: As, HE AR lies the Body, &c. 
inſtead of, HERE lies the Body, &c. Be- 
cauſe HE AR, means bearken ; but Here, 
means in this Place. You have ſeveral 
Hundred Examples of this Kind, Page 18 
of this Book, and the following Pages. 

7. Always conſider well the Size of the 
Board, Stone, Sc. on which your Work 
is to be performed, and the Number of 
Words which are to be placed thereon ; 
that the Whole may appear elegant an 
uniform, which will add a Beauty to your 
Performance, | | 

8. For Inſcriptions on Tomb - Stones, the 
Name of the Perſon deceaſed ſhould not be 


Part in one Line, and the Remainder in 


another, 


„ ' +> c CO 
: 
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another, but all in one Line ; therefore you 


{ſhould make your Letters of a proper Size, 
that you may avoid this Fault. 
9. Never place any Point between the 


Chriſtian and Sirname; but put a Comma 


after the Sirname, when the Proſeſſion fol- 
lows it : As, Thomas Maſon, Apothecary ; 
Mary Harris, Milliner, Oc. = 
10. You muſt not paint the Chriſtian 
Name with Small Letters, and the Sirname 
with Capitals, or Great Letters. They 
ſhould always both be alike, but the Pro- 
feſſion may be in a different Character: 
As, FOHN ROGERS, PERUKE- 
MAKER; HENRY ROBERTS, 
HATFER; Grose Jones, Car- 
penter ; James Palmer, Bricklayer, Ec. 
11. As the Inſcriptions on 'Tomb-Stones 


are generally in one Form, by the follow- 
ing Example you wilt know how to place 
Points properly, viz, Here lies the Body 
13 15 EpwaArDs, who de- 
parted this Life June 28, 1756, in the 
634 Year of her _ he FRO 

12. Don't uſe the round s in the Middle 


of a Word, nor the long / at the End. 


13. As every Sentence ſhould begin with 
a Capital, or Great Letter, ſo ſhould the 
Beginning of every Line in Poetry: And 
obſerve that you never place Capitals in a 
Word which you have begun with a Small 
Letter, as on the Direcion-Poſt in the 
Croſs-Road, in Cheſbire. 

14. For your further Inſtruction, read 
my GAaAMMAR attentively ; which you 


will find in this Book, Pag. 5, 6, GM. 


i 1 


— 


— 


Beginners in the Art of Writing. | e 


On Air. Thomas Jones, in Hampton Church- 
yard. 


Arewel, vain World, I know enough of 
thee 
And now am careleſs what thou ſayſt of me: 
Thy Smiles I court not, nor thy Frowns I fear; 
My Cares are paſt, my Head lies quiet here. 


What Faults you know in me take Care to | 
| ſhun : 
And look at Home ; enough there's to be 


done. 


On Ars. Mary Creighton, in Ditto. 


N ſweet Repoſe her Body ſlumbers, 
I win her dear Soul, in lofty Numbers, 
th ſing in pure, harmonious Lays, 
Her good, her great Redeemer's Praiſe, 
Where Jars or Diſcord can't annoy, 
Nor yet eclipſe ber growing Joy. 
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| 


| 
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On Mr. John Silveſter, in Hampton Churchyard. 
FE fervd: Great- Brieain's Crown: full 


| forty Year ; | 
Unto his Prince juſt, faithful, and ſincere: 


But, fummon'd hence, he moulders in this Duſt, 


Till Chriſt ſhall ſay, Ariſe; come forth, ye Tuff 


On Mes. Elizabeth Dench, is Dun. 
A. riytcinss long Time I|bore,. 
'Til 


Phyſicians were in vain ; ; 
God did: pleaſe, Death ſhould me ſeize 
To eaſe me of my Pain. 


On Mr. Anthony John ſon, in Dunn 
HOU, Stander-by, 


Firſt learn to live, and then to die. 
As thou art, ſo was lk . 


As I am, ſo muſt you be; 


Therefore prepare to follow me. 


P 


58 
On Mr. William New, in Hampton Churchyard. 
ITH Patience to the laſt he did ſut- 

mir 
And 1 pate not at what the Lord thought 


He, with a Chriſtan Courage, did reſign 
His Soul to God, at his appointed Time. 


On Ars. Catherine Hopkins, in Stoke New- 
| ington Churchyard. 


HE was (but Words are wanting to ſay 


what) 
Say the was kind and good, and ſhe was that. 


On Mr. William Baker, in Ditto. 
\ /T Y Glaſs is run, my Days are ſpent ; 
My Life is gone, it was but lent ; 
And as I am, fo mult you be, 
Therefore prepare to follow me. 


On Ar. Thomas Wagg, in St. M ary-la-Bonne 
” Churchyard. 


Raiſes on Tombs are Trifles vainly ſpent ; 
| A Man's good Name is his own Monument. 


On Mrs. Mary Jackling, in Ditto. 


ER D ſhort, the longer is her 


- . 
God call'd her hence, becauſe he ſaw it beſt. 
On Mrs. Catherine Bond, in Ditto. 


O! here I lie, by my dear Babes, 
All cover'd with cold _ 
hoping, with Joy, to meet our Lord, 
At the eternal Day. 


Cn Mrs, Judith Hill, in Ditto. 


IND Angels watch this ſleeping Duſt, 
"Till Jeſus come to raiſe the Juſt ; 
neu may ſhe wake with ſweet Surprize, 
And, ia her Saviour's Image, riſe. 


* 


The Expeditious Inſtructor. 


On Airs. Elizabeth Hicks, i K. Mary-la- 
Bonne Churchyard. 


Crucl Death! fo ſoon to end 
A faithful Wife, ard fincere Friend. 


On Mrs. Mary Shepley, in Ditto. 


Elov'd by All, by All careſs'd ; _ 
Too Good to live, and dead ſhe's bleſs'd. 


On Mr. Robert Knight, in Ditto. 


S I was, ſo are ye; 


And as I am, fo ſhall ye be. 


On Mr. John and Mrs. Ann Kitterredge, in 
Newington Church-yard, in Surry. 


TAY, gentle Reader, ſtop awhile ; 
Of Death be not atraid : 
For they that lead a godly Life 
| Are ſaved from that Dread. 


On Mrs. Rebecca Miles, in Ditto. 


ERE lies the mortal Part of a beloved 
Wife, 
Prugent in all her Conduct here in Life : 
A tender Mother, faichful Conſorr, here 
Lamented by her Spouſe and Children dear. 
On Mrs. Elizabeth Adcock, and her ſix 
| Chilaren, in Ditto. | 


I X pretty Infants dear i 
8 Lie ſleeping with their Mother here: 
Ceaſe, dear Friend, and weep no more; 
They are not loſt, but gone before. 


On Mr. John Merrett, in Ditto. 


FERE lies, lamen ed in his ſilent Grave, 

A tender Husband, and a Parent brave. 

Pale King of Terrors! how could'ft thou 
deſtroy 

The Widow's Hope, and her dear Childrens 


4 


oy ? 
J Alas! 


The Expeditious Inſtructor. 


Alas ! he's gone ; and, like a ſpotleſs Dove, 
T' increaſe the Number of the Blefs'd Above. 


On Mr. Charles Whitaker, in Newington 
Cburc by ard, in Surry. 


Umane and gentle, affable and kind; 

A plain, but open, moral, honeſt Mind. 
He hv'd to die; in Chriſt he put his Truſt, 
To riſe, thro* him, triumphant with the Juſt. 


On Mrs. Mary Dutry, in St. Pancras Church- 
yard. 


UCH peerleſs Bloom, ſuch Beauty with- 
out Flaw, 
As Limners aim at, when they Angels draw ; 
Such Nature did on her fair Form diſpenſe, 
Excel'd by Nought but her own Innocence; 
W hich, from within, beam'd ſo much narive 
| Grace, | 
The guileleſs Soul outſhone the faultleſs Face. 
So when choice Diamonds, ſer in pureſt 
Gold, | 
Their radi:n: Luſtre to our Sight unfold, 
Th' enchanted Eye o'erlooks the coſtly 
Mold. 
No Wonder then that ſuch intrinfick Worth 
Shou'd be thus early raviſh'd from the Earth. 
Heav'n, jealous ro preſerve her ſpotleſs Mind 
Unblemiſh'd fill, left the rich Ore behind, 
To mirgle here with ic's parental Clay, 
"Til both reſum'd fhall blaze in endleſs Day; 
And took mean Time her Soul, the precious 


Gets |: 
To fix it in his New Jeruſalem. 
On Mer. Peter Griffin, in Ditto. 


RAY drop a Tear, each Parent that 
has loft 
A Son like this, by Death's untimely Froft. 
Snatch'd from his Mother in the Pride of 
. Youth, 
Adorn'd with Virtue, Honeſty and Truth: 
Sincere to all, and upright in his Ways, 
And all his Actions juſtly merit Praiſe. 
Poſſeſs'd of theſe he liv'd, beloy'd by moſt ; 
And dy'd, lamented as the greateſt Loſs, 


z 


] . Mother, who with ev'ry Grace was $ 
F A 
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Secure of Peace, his Soul is gone to Reſt 
In the eternal Manſions of the Bleft. 


On Ars. Elizabeth Carleton, in Se. Pancras 
| Churchyard. 


AD Heav'n commiſſion'd Death to hold 1 
' his Hand, ; 
And Virtue could the Force of Fate withſtand, 
This beauteous Virgin had been longer liv'd, 
Nor we fo ſoon of her rich Worth depriv'd; 
Her charming Youth, her Meckneſs, Wir 
and Senſe, ; , 
Her Charity, her Truth, her Innocence. 
Bur, ripe for God, her Soul aſcending flew, 
And early bid this ſinful World adieu. 
Reader, make Haſte her Graces to attain, 
That thou, as ſhe, in Bliſs mayſt ever reign. 


On Mrs. Urſula Lowe, in Ditto. 


ERE in my ſilent Grave I lie, | 

g F 8 all 1 — and Grief; by 
o' my Diſeaſe was lon and ſharp, , | = 
God ſent at laſt Relief - - * 
His tender Love, while here below, * 
Did often fill my Soul; | 3 
Ar laſt my Jeſus took me up, | 
Where endleſs Pleaſures roll. 


« % 2 = 


On Mr. Delabere Ireland, and bir Son Francis, 
in Ditto. | 


Eneath theſe moſſy Turſs lie lumVring: — | 


re 

A tender Husband, and a Father dear :- 

The beſt of Sons, of Brothers, and of Friends, 
Whilſt living lov'd, lamented in their Ends: ; 

They're gone awhile before a Debt to pay-; , 
Pray God prepare us all.for that Great Day. 


On Mrs. Mary Caſtle, in Ditto. 


bleſt, 


th all the Ornaments of Virtue dreſt; 
With wharſoc'er Religion recommends, , 


The beſt of Wives, of Mothers, and of 
Friends. | 


| beſtow, 
M hoſe Virtues do Ade their Names belov. 


W, Friend mau -d r 


No riend's, nor yet. . gr 


5 R for Heavn her Soul aſcending 


* 


On „ Mes. Mary Slade, in St. Pancras Church- 
yard. 


HERE God will fare on da a 8 


1 


On Mrs, Margaret Arthurs, in Ditto. 


Ehold this ſilent Grave ir doth embrace 
A virtuous Wife, with Rachel's Lcomely 


Fac 
Sarab's — Lydig's open Heart, 
Martha's Care, and Mary's detter Fart. 


On Ars. Jane Richards, in Ditto. 


ERE 2 Room von let me 
te 


o. Martha Guyar in Ditte. | | 


HORT was her Life, yet lies me ever: 
Death has his Due, 8 dies ſhe never. 


On Mrs. Einubek Morris in Clerkenwell 
| Chuychyard. | 


THEN Death was ſent from God above, 
So ſuddenly to our Love; 


4 


Could then prevent his fatgl Dart. — 4 
On a. Jobn Buller, in Dun, 


FEAR ro this Place his mortal Body lies; 
In Hopes, through ch Chrift; in oy to 


ariſe. * 
* 


On Mrs. Elizabeth Vincent Dis. a 


e | 


flew, 
n. 


1 Er peditious Inſtrustor. 


Wich & mi of perfect Men ſhe's gone 0 
In the cceppal Manſions of the Bleſt. 


On A1. Thomas Robinſon, in Clerkeawell | 
 Churchyard. E. 


RE E from all Care and Pain, 
Aflecp my Body lies ; | 
ntil the 'Frumper calls 


Tue Dead 1 in Chriſt to riſc, 


On Mr. Samuel * in lungen — 
. 


| ERE yes the only Comfort of m 9 
Who was the beſt of Husbaiige to 8 
| Wife: * 
Since he is not, no Joy I now ſhall have, 


„Till laid Y him within the ſilent Grave ; $74 
a 


There ſhall we ſleep, and quietly remain, 
Till, by mou Pow'r, we meet in Heav'n 


Where Sree with Chriſt we then ſhall 


dwell ; 


| And until that bleſt Time, my Dear, farcuel. | 
8 On A. Elias Goff, in Ditta. N 


DF y e no more, 
Nor Children 
For am gone but juſt — | 
Unto: , Saviour dear. 
On Ars. Suſanna Biggle, in D. 
H“ immortal Spirit left her 
Now no 55 2 "_— 
meet it ar. 25 FF 5 & 
On Mrs. Sarah Metten, in = 
J mags? a Flow'r, 2 nee 


her 1 RE vain Lj fe of Man ; 
n 0 we ive to ky 
The bete each; of 2 the 5 


